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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al] 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony offall souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


Let’s Build More Bridges! 


I suppose there are few people in Oneonta 
who are concerning themselves with the 
fact that a new international bridge is being 
dedicated this day. Living as we do in 
comparative security from any threat of 
war or of air attack by an enemy, it is easy 
to pass quickly over the event of a new 
bridge connecting one neighbor with 
another. But it is significant, in more than 
one way. 

From the standpoint of economics it has 
furnished work to thousands of men who 
might otherwise have been on relief in 
northern New York, thereby adding to the 
state burden. The same is true of Canada. 
The plan was that the work on the Ameri- 
can side was to be done with American 
labor, and the work on the other side, the 
Canadian side, was done by labor from the 
province. 

It is particularly significant when con- 
sidered from the cultural angle. This new 
bridge connects two peoples who speak 
much the same tongue—whose ambitions 
and basic hopes are similar yet whose 
methods are different. The culture of 
America and of Canada is becoming so in- 
termingled that it would be difficult to 
differentiate between them. Radio pro- 
grams are exchanged freely with great suc- 
cess—colleges on both sides send men to 
learn of methods and of new discoveries in 
the realm of science—good-will tours are 
made by the officials from time to time— 
and now a new bridge is dedicated by the 
President of the United States on the 
American side of the international rift in 
the St. Lawrence River. Where else in the 
world could such an event have taken place? 
I venture to say that had any of the dictator 
controlled countries of Europe been next 
door neighbors of ours—it would have been 
the dictator who would have demanded the 
right to dedicate the bridge. More to the 
point, the bridge would not have come into 
existence in the same manner under such 
conditions. 

It is of great historical significance, for it 
marks the passing of 100 years of peace 
between two peoples living in contiguous 
countries. The International Bridge, a 
span only ninety feet long, unites these two 
countries again, affording easier passage 
from one to the other. 

The last boundary dispute was settled in 
1838. Since that time there has been no 
major dispute, nor is there any fortification 
along the border. 

This event should bring forcibly home 
the power that is in diplomatic relation- 
ships. It means peace—good-will—neigh- 
borliness so little enjoyed by any one spot 
in the rest of the world. Wherever one can 
place his finger on the map of the world 
today, with the exception of Canada and 
the United States, within a distance of 100 
miles or so there is internal dissension and 
external intrigue conducive to armed 
conflict. 


Switzerland is said to be arming and 
fortifying its borders as never before. And 
Switzerland is supposed to be a neutral 
country with its Geneva of the peace move- 
ments. 

The Balkan entente is throwing off the 
shackles of restraint placed upon Bulgaria 
after the World War in order that she may 
arm and prepare for another war. 

Palestine has its internal dissension 
between two religious faiths and peoples, 
the Jews and the Arabs. 

Undeclared warfare is going on in China 
as Japan attempts to slay a sleeping giant 
and finds the giant is too big for her to kill 
off all at once. 

Then there is the border incident between 
Japan and Russia over a small bit of ter- 
ritory no larger than one of our smaller 
states. 

Germany holds its war exercises. Ger- 
many rushed into the Rhine sector and 
builds at a terrific speed a line of defense. 
The French reply by creating a new army 
division and building a new defense line of 
pill-boxes facing the German line. 

On and on one might go as one looked 
over the world. Everywhere, instead of 
international bridges, there is a hurry to 
arm and fortify the boundary line. Na- 
tions are preparing for armed conflict— 
creating animosity—settling disputes 
through force. 

In view of these chaotic conditions exist- 
ing in the world today, and regardless of 
the fact that some world travelers return 
home to say there is no real threat of war 
in Europe, we people living in the United 
States and in Canada should be justly 
proud of our diplomatic achievement in 
having a border virtually unfortified—over 
which we can pass with ease—and on the 
other side of it our money can be spent as 
if we were at home without exchange. We 
should be proud that we can build, instead 
of forts and machines of destruction, 
bridges over which the culture of each 
people can find its way into the lives of the 
other. And proud of our leaders of the 
past who cemented the friendship of two 
peoples so firmly together that we can go on 
increasing that friendship, enlarging the 
common ground of understanding upon 
which we, as a nation, may meet and settle 
any dispute arising in the future. 

The need of the world today, individually 
and as nations, is to set our eyes upon the 
greatest goal of all, peace. We need to 
build bridges over which the humanity of 
the future may pass freely and with a sense 
of security. We need to plan and think 
only of the high goal of cultural develop- 
ment of mankind, forgetting war, fear and 
hatred. 

That is what the International Bridge 
signifies for me—friendship—neighborli- 
ness—an evidence that the pen is mightier 
than the sword! Let’s build more bridges! 
—Charles A. Wyman, in Oneonta, N.Y.,Star. 
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LIBERTY WITHOUT RESERVATIONS 


S intelligent a man as Heywood Broun should 
know better than to fight the American Civil 
Liberties Union because it is standing up for the 

rights of employers in relation to the Labor Relations 
Board. A right is a right anywhere. Liberty can 
never come to labor by the way of disregard of liberty 
for any group or class or individual. 

Unity says forcefully: “The liberal forces of this 
country are cracking and crumbling in their support 
of the rights of man. The more patient and persistent, 
therefore, must be those who still believe in liberty 
without reservations.” 

* * 
DOING THINGS IN THE DARK 


HIS paper has stood squarely for laying all the 
cards on the table. Shocking as may be the 
disclosure at times, it is the one safe, sound, 

right rule to follow. 

Therefore we sympathize deeply with the demand 
of The Christian Advocate of Kansas City, of which 
Dr. Dan B. Brummitt is the editor, for disclosure of 
the reasons which led to the dismissal of three trusted 
employes of the Methodist Board of Education and the 
“protest resignation” of a fourth. 

It seems that there has been a survey in that part 
. of Methodism, and the dismissal followed. But when 
the men concerned asked to see the portions of the 
survey relating to them personally, the request was 
refused, and when the officials responsible for the action 
were asked for reasons they declined to give them. 

It is very easy to say “there has been criticism,”’ 
but always there has been criticism of every church 
official who was more than a rubber-stamp. 

And it is to be noted that the dismissals are in the 
education department. 

Curious things are happening in education depart- 
ments of all kinds. Sinister influences are seeking to 
control them for selfish purposes. Therefore it is the 
more necessary for people of high ideals and great 
ability to make clear why they have taken action 
which may be subject to criticism. 

In closing a powerful editorial the editor of the 
Advocate wrote these words, which all of us in the 
churches will do well to ponder: 


Time was when even a serious incident like this 
could affect only the group immediately concerned, 
though even on that basis its influence on the work of the 
agency involved might be greatly harmful. But, under 
the present unified system of our benevolences, the 
effect of any weakening of confidence in a single agency 
is reflected seriously in the work of every board of the 
church. 

Methodism is a democracy. True, it is a repre- 


sentative democracy, but no group of its representa- 
tives, from bishops to supply pastors, from Book Com- 
mittee to boards of stewards, should be able to assert 
_ the right to act, while declining to submit its action to 
the opinion and the judgment of the church whose ser- 
vants we all are. 
* 


DEWEY, HINES AND THE GAMBLERS 


F one is shocked and disheartened by the press re- 
ports of the sensational Hines trial in New York 
City he should remember two things. Oneis that 

it is a salutary thing to have alleged crookedness 
brought to light, and the other is that there are many 
public officials in towns and cities all over the country 
who have not tied themselves up with gangsters and 
gamblers. 

Only the sensational stories get into the news- 
papers, and the sensational stories are sensational 
because they are unusual. 

Whether Hines is declared innocent or guilty, 
one can not help taking fresh courage when he re- 
flects upon the fact that Dewey was elected District 
Attorney of New York, and elected in spite of a de- 
termined fight against him by all the forces of the under 
world. 

There is plenty of crooked politics, but we go far 
astray when we conclude that all politics is crooked 
and that the country is headed for the rocks. 

F * 


FRANK HAWKS AND INEXORABLE LAW 

RANK HAWKS was a great air pilot—so great 

that he was called “the speed king.” Yet 

Frank Hawks was killed, and his companion was 
killed, because Hawks violated one of the first rules of 
flying—to take off always against the wind. Ina hurry, 
over confident, perhaps keen to impress his customer 
with the lifting power of the plane, Hawks tried to rise 
with a cross wind. He did not make height quickly 
enough, crashed into wires, and the plane burned up. 

It is another illustration of the inexorable way in 
which the laws of this universe operate and of the 
supreme duty of man not to try to violate them. 

Such progress as our race has made has come by 
discovering law and obeying it, such progress as lies 
ahead will come in the same way. 

There is no use of declaiming against the scheme. 
Here it is. We have to live with it and under it. 

We are having a lot of trouble in the world today, 
partly because there are laws operating which we know 
nothing about, but mainly because we go on violating 
or partly violating the laws that we do know about. 

There are laws of matter and laws of spirit. There 
are laws relating to us as individuals and laws operating 
in the field of human relationships. Some of us act 
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ignorantly and some of us act recklessly, but the laws 
go on working for everybody and everything in the 
universe. Both fire and cruelty do something to us. 
Both food and prayer operate steadily and unchang- 
ingly. There is too much “taking off” with cross 
currents. There are too many crashes and conflagra- 
tions. 

It is a thrilling job to help make an airplane. It 
is just as thrilling and vastly more important to help 
make an open-eyed, inquiring, reverent and obedient 
man. 3 ; 


WHEN WE STAND BEFORE GOD 


LWAYS we stand before God, but much of the 

time we do not realize it. 

There is widespread complaint that public 
worship is passing out. There is equal complaint 
that the family altar is ended. Neither of these things 
is as dangerous to religion as the stopping of private 
prayer. The fountain head of the religious life is the 
inner closet with the door closed, where one prays to 
the Father in secret. 

By no means is public worship unimportant. Nor 
are we among those who think that it will be ended. 
It will have to be bettered. It will have to be made 
more successful in touching men’s hearts. But it 
will go on because true worship together does some- 
thing to people, finer and better even than private 
prayer. 

The foundation on which public worship rests, 
however, is private prayer. The more a man keeps 
the channel open between his soul and God and is 
conscious of communion, the more he will realize the 
meaning of that sense of ‘‘Divine togetherness’ which 
may be attained in a devout service of worship. 

There is no help that we can give to one another, 
or to society or to the church or to the country, greater 
than the help of our own private prayer. If it makes 
us right before God, streams of blessing are bound to 
flow from us, however unconscious we may be of them. 

* * 


UN-AMERICAN 


ESTIFYING before the Special House Commit- 
tee Investigating un-American Activities in the 
United States, John P. Frey, vice-president of 

the American Federation of Labor, has spent several 
days casting the mantle of suspicion over almost every- 
one but himself and his own organization in the field 
of labor and industrial and government relations. 
Nearly three hundred labor leaders from nineteen 
unions are listed by Mr. Frey as actual Communists, 
suspected Communists, or suspected of being commun- 
istically inclined. The Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee is accused of co-operating closely with Communists. 
Finally Mr. Frey quotes a report of a meeting of Com- 
munists held in New York last spring in which it is 
alleged there appeared plans for pushing President 
Roosevelt and his administration “more to the left.” 

This last item should stir even Mr. Frey’s 
sympathies, for as naturally and inevitably as Com- 
munists and other leftists have doubtless tried to push 
President Roosevelt and his administration “‘more to 
the left,” just as naturally and inevitably have the 
stout-hearted Republicans and rugged old-line Demo- 


crats tried to push more to the right. As for the 
alleged co-operation of the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee with some Communists, it is our observation 
that the committee has striven hard to abolish prac-. 
tices that threaten the liberties of Republicans, 
Democrats, A. F. of L. men, and C. I. O. members, as 
well as Communists. Since we believe in civil liberties 
for all classes and individuals (including Mr. Frey), we 
see no wrong in the Civil Liberties Committee co- 
operating with Communists when their work calls for 
such co-operation. The wholesale accusation of Mr. 
Frey against the C. I. O. leadership we simply do not 
believe. We think Mr. Frey is misled badly by the 
prejudices of his position. We are convinced that no 
good purpose whatever is served by such accusations. 

Labor leadership in this country needs to learn 
that labor problems are not solved but aggravated by 
accusation and counter accusation. 

| iad « ig 


* * 


BETTER THAN HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


IFTY-SIX nations from four continents were 
in represented at the Second World Youth Con- 
ference held at Vassar last month. -These young 
people gathered to discuss ways and means of achiev- 
ing permanent international peace and economic pros- 
perity. While this conference like others of its kind 
will adjourn without many significant visible results, 
we believe the total effect of all such contacts to be 
valuable. 

This summer our Universalist and Unitarian young 
people are represented at the International Conference 
of Liberal Religious Youth being held in Holland. 
There, too, young folks meet and mingle and learn 
the good points of other nationals and come to a better 
understanding of the problems that confront us all. 

We know a young man who for several years has 
corresponded with several young men in Europe. This 
summer he went abroad to see his friends. These con- 
tacts also contribute their bit to international under- 
standing. 

All of this is good and hopeful. For many genera- 
tions greedy hands have reached across the seas, not to 
give but to take ruthlessly. The results have been 
wars and revolutions, with their dreadful toll of human 
woe. Our hope is in this youthful reach of minds and 
hearts across the seas. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Efforts to stop the meeting of the International 
Congress of Free Thinkers in England have failed, 
the British Home Secretary to whom an appeal went. 
saying: “It must be remembered that this country 
has a long and cherished tradition of liberty and tol- 
eration which in these times it is more important than 
ever to maintain.” 


A writer in an English paper describes Sunday 
as “The Day of Unrest,” with airplanes overhead 
and a cyclone of internal combustion engines rushing 
madly to the coast. Growing dissatisfaction with the 
hurry and the jam is sending some people back to. 
church. 
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Your Faith Is Not Your Creed* ' 


Frank Durward Adams 


The last drops of my own sacrifice are falling; my 
time to go has come. I have fought the good fight; I 
have run my course; I have kept the faith. Now the 
crown of a good life awaits me—2 Timothy 4 :6, 7. 
(Moffatt.) 


N going through some old clippings the other day I 
came upon one about Ezra Meeker, the man who 
first blazed the trail into the Pacific Northwest. 

With an ox-team and covered wagon he trekked all the 
way from the Missouri River to Seattle, laying out the 
route later followed by thousands of hardy pioneers 
and known as the Oregon Trail. Fifty-four years later, 
again with an ox-team and covered wagon, he returned 
over the identical route; and this time he set up markers 
here and there to remind those who should come after 
him of this heroic period in our country’s history. In 
1910 he went over the trail a third time—but this time 
in an airplane! When he died at his home in Seattle 
he was ninety-four years of age. 

My purpose in reminding you of this is to build up 
the background for his last recorded words. Just 
before the end came, Ezra Meeker, ninety-four years 
old and crowned with signal achievement, whispered to 
his daughter: “I have lots of unfinished work—I’m not 
quite ready to go.” 

These words are in contrast to those of the text, 
which we may take as the last words of the apostle 
Paul. “My time to go has come. . . I have run my 
course; I have kept the faith.’’ Here is no lament over 
an unfinished work. Perhaps Ezra Meeker was not 
exactly lamenting; but we sense in his words a quiver 
of regret. He had run a great course, too. I do not 
know what beliefs he may have cherished concerning 
the hereafter; but Paul believed so implicitly in the 
continuing life that he could not regret the change to 
another stage of action. Indeed, he welcomed it. 
There he would go right on with his work. Paul, with 
his shorter lifetime, had the longer look. His immedi- 
ate task was done and he was ready to go. 

There was something in Paul’s life which had great 
sustaining power. It had been there a long time and 
it held fast when the end came. He called it his faith. 
“T have kept the faith,” he said, as if that simple state- 
ment explained everything. But it was not what men 
commonly think of as faith; and right here I hope to 
clarify a point on which there is much confusion of 
mind. That is the distinction between faith and creed. 

In our ordinary and rather careless way of think- 
ing, faith and creed are the same thing. What a man 
believes about things religious, or the doctrines of the 
church to which he belongs—that is commonly called 
faith. But it isn’t faith at all. In that sense Paul had 
not kept the faith. If that is faith, then Paul was 
deluding himself, for he had turned sharply away from 
most of what he had believed asa boy. He had repudi- 
ated the dogmas of his early pharisaism. He had re- 
pented bitterly the ferocity with which he had once 
hounded the followers of Jesus. The things he had 


*Sermon delivered at the Lower Wabash Association, Little 
Hickory, Illinois, August 14, 1938. 


once hated he had now grown to love. Yet through all 
these amazing changes Paul felt that he had kept the 
faith. He had been true to something within. He had 
passed through an almost incredible emotional and 
intellectual upheaval—a series of such upheavals in- 
deed. Yet the integrity of his inner life had remained 
unshaken throughout. He had been true to his faith. 

Musicians nearly all agree that Franz Schubert 
better almost than any other incarnated the very spirit 
of lyrical harmony. I wonder if that was not because 
of something within him, something to which he was 
steadfastly loyal. “I can never compose,” said Franz 
Schubert, “without really living through the emotions 
that I seek to express. The devotion comes from within 
me.’ Like Ezra Meeker, who saw and followed the 
rising star of an empire beyond the Mississippi, like 
Paul, who was guided by the expanding orb of a great 
new world religion, so Franz Schubert held true to a 
light that burned within him. These all kept the faith. 

Now in every human heart there is a yearning for 
such anchorage, for a security equal to every storm and 
stress. The want of it is what accounts for the gi oping 
and bewilderment of the present time. That groping, 
I believe, is due in great measure to a profound mis- 
apprehension of the nature and meaning of faith. As 
I have said, faith and creed are generally understood 
to be one and the same thing. Most persons believe 
that when they have ceased to hold the creeds they 
once held they have lost or betrayed their faith. Such 
persons would say that I had proved false to my faith 
when I relinquished most of the doctrines taught me in 
the little church—a Congregational church it was— 
which I joined as a boy more than forty-five years ago. 
Such persons are amazed when they hear me say that 
the church to which I now belong and the fanatically 
Fundamentalist church near by hold to the same essen- 
tial faith while professing creeds so tremendously 
different. They are amazed simply because they have 
never understood that faith and creed are quite differ- 
ent things. 

So here we have the reason for much of the pre- 
vailing bewilderment. The old creeds are crumbling. 
The dogmas held with tenacious sincerity by the fathers 
a generation and more ago are no longer beacon-lights 
glowing upon the horizon. They have become mile- 
stones, monuments along the way, like those which 
Ezra Meeker set up along the old Oregon Trail, mark- 
ing the places where we once pitched our tents for a 
night while making our spiritual pilgrimage. The 
creeds are going or gone. They have been going or 
gone in every generation. 

But faith abides. And this is because your faith 
is not your creed. Paul’s faith was not Paul’s creed. 
If it had been he never could have said, after the 
upheavals which had so radically changed his whole 
emotional life and intellectual outlook, “I have kept 
the faith.” By faith he meant the profound conviction 
of his heart. By faith he meant that driving and 
steadying something which had held him true to his 
course despite all obstacles and suffering. By faith he 
meant that upon which, at any given moment in his 
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career, he was willing to rest the whole fabric of his life 
and loyalty. 

Stated in words, in verbal phraseology, that was 
not always the same. It changed with the changing 
years. The words I used when I stood up and accepted 
that now impossible covenant in joining the church 
forty-five years ago are not the words I use today. 
Between them stretches an infinity of emotional fer- 
ment and intellectual unfolding. By no stretch of the 
imagination could I now take upon my lips those 
phrases of long ago and make them mean what they 
meant then. They were creedal phrases. They had 
to do with the things I believed with my mind. I 
believed them then in the immaturity of youth, be- 
lieved them earnestly and sincerely. But now my 
creed has changed. I do not believe those things with 
my mind any more. 

But I have kept the faith! There was something 
more in that old covenant, and associated with it, than 
verbal phrases. There was in it a kind of throbbing 
heart, a vitality which cannot be limited or confined by 
any intellectual statement. It was the symbol of a 
great purpose, an eager outreach toward things unseen 
and eternal. The words did not mean very much to 
me, though I did not challenge them then even in their 
literal sense. JI was assenting to a creed, no doubt 
about that. But I was doing something far more than 
that—and greater. I was bearing witness to an 
urgency of my soul, an urge to seek the truth and be 
guided by it, no matter whither that truth might lead 
me. I was moved by an inner impulsion, following 
a gleam such as beckoned the seekers of the Holy 
Grail. 

And that was not a matter of words. There are no 
words potent enough to give it expression. It was an 
act of faith, a symbol, a faith which has never. ceased 
to function from that day to this. There has been 
many a Slough of Despond, many a Valley of Doubt, 
many a rending of the body of doctrine; but the spirit 
has remained steadfast. That urgency has never 
ceased its urging, that inner light has never failed. 
The quest of truth still goes on. 

That is what I mean when I say that I have kept 
the faith. It marks the distinction, which we must 
all perceive, between faith and creed. When we do 
perceive it, the groping and bewilderment so common 
in these days when men talk about religion will give 
place to a new gladness. We shall discover that faith 
is not lost or betrayed, and we shall follow with joy 
the inner light. Then we can sing with new under- 
standing the words of a favorite hymn: 


“The same our trust, the same our need, 
In sorrow’s stress, in duty’s hour; 
We keep their faith, if not their creed, 
That faith the fount of all our power.” 


And that is what Paul meant when he said, “I 
have kept the faith.” He was speaking of that con- 
stant eternal Something which abides and sustains. 
It failed not, even though the halting words in which 
he tried to clothe it changed from year to year as his 
intellectual horizon expanded. 

Then let us dismiss the idea that there is any such 
thing as a life without faith. There are plenty of 
people who are hazy on the question of creeds. They 


hesitate and stammer when asked to define their be- 
liefs. But they have faith; and in that faith you find 
their springs of actions. It is often violated, indeed. 
Men who break the law appear to expect to escape the 
consequences; but deep down in their hearts they know 
they can’t get away with it. They only hope to post- 
pone the day of reckoning. For bandits as well as 
honest men feel in their hearts that the universe is some- 
how orderly and just. And that is faith, within the 
best possible definition. It may not assert itself as a 
driving power for a long time. It may await the com- 
mission of tragic blunders. It may seem sometimes 
to be overwhelmed by a host of baneful forces. But 
in the fullness of time—and this is fundamental in the 
philosophy of Universalism, as I have long been per- 
suaded it is in the religion of Jesus—in the fullness of 
time that faith will assume the mastery of life. The 
mastery of every life! 

I say that faith will eventually assert itself. I 
sat not long ago with a group of young people who were 
discussing various phases of religion. One young man 
stated it as his belief that the majority of those who 
come into the church during and after middle life do 
it from a sense of fear. They are fortifying themselves, 
he said, against the wrath to come; and especially those 
who in youth had been most reckless and daring. Now 
that is like most of our generalizations—about ninety 
percent wrong. Some, we know, do seek the church as 
a kind of fire-escape. Some still do cherish the delusion 
that there is some magic way, which the church affords, 
of escaping the consequences of sin. But that is not 
the motive of most of those who in mature life turn to 
the church. They do it because they have learned 
what the true values are. They have seen the folly and 
futility of living in violation of the deepest sanctitites 
of their hearts. So they turn to the church for two 
reasons. It stands as the symbol of their matured 
sense of values; and it affords a channel for the expres- 
sion of their highest ideals. 

Now the need of the present age, as we plainly see, 
is not for a new faith but for new ways and means of 
making that old intuitive faith function in the life of 
today. We too often think of faith as something 
limited to the Bible and Bible times; whereas the truth 
is that faith must be newly implemented in every 
generation. New creeds perhaps. Creeds ought to 
be rewritten about every ten years if they are not to 
become archaic. New methods certainly. Yet creeds 
inspired and methods driven by that same eternal urge 
of the soul. We of this generation, we here and now, 
must become aware of the task which is laid upon us 
today by that same immortal urge. Here is an illustra- 
tion of what I mean by that awareness. 

Lying on the desk before me is an ordinary looking 
white card. On one side of it these words are printed: 
“A message from God. Hold up my name and get on 
the right line, because the day of wrath is drawing 
near.”” On the reverse side are these words, scrawled 
in ink: “Please rede this to your church.” The card 
was left at the door by a colored woman, with the re- 
quest that it be handed to me. She told the person 
who answered her ring that God had sent her with the 
message, then went immediately on her way. The 
incident has its amusing side, no doubt. We may be 
permitted a smile, if only it is not of the supercilious, 
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top-lofty sort. That woman was in deadly earnest. 
I believe God had sent her. She doesn’t understand 
much of God’s language yet, so she got only a small 
part of the instructions. But she somehow was im- 
pressed that God wanted her to carry a message to me. 
So she came. It was an act of faith. I am only 
mildly interested in what she said or the inscription on 
the card; but I am tremendously interested in her and 
in the fact that she felt the urge to do that specific 
thing. And it got over! Would to God, I thought, as 
I looked at the bit of cardboard after being told how it 
came to me, would to God that we here in this larger 
and more appealing faith had the same conviction that 
we are divinely sent to fulfill a mission! If we only had 
the same awareness of a message from God! Why do 
we not have it? Yes, God sent that woman to me. 
And I have delivered the message she gave me. Not 
in her words or with her ideas, to be sure; but in my 
own words and with my ideas. Yet I trust with some- 
thing of her simple spirit of faith. 

Awareness of the task of today—that is what we 
need. Such awareness will become more acute as we 
learn to do two things. One is the new interpretation 
of old truths. “Keep the great securities of your faith 
intact,” said Paul to Timothy. That means faith in 
God, faith in ourselves as children of God, and faith in 
all mankind as the ultimate brotherhood of God. 
These are the great securities of the Christian religion; 
and we can keep them intact—unbroken, that is—and 
a-throb with vital meaning only by interpreting them 
to the people of today in the language of today. That 
may mean the recasting of all our creeds in the light of 
the increasing knowledge and the larger revelations of 
today and tomorrow. Well enough, then! Let us be 
brave enough to do it. Paul did it. Let us keep the 
faith, even if it means junking all the old machinery, 
verbal and otherwise. 

If we would teach religion and make it credible 
today it must not contradict, even by implication, the 
language of the schools, the language which is current 
among thinking, living people. Never mind if it does 
have a strange sound to those accustomed to the old 
phrases and the ideas which those phrases have tended 
to crystallize. A pioneer teacher in the mountains of 
the South had the courage to tell the people there that 
it was not the will of God that a certain man died; he 
died because nobody sent to the county-seat for a 
surgeon when the local doctor was too drunk to operate. 
Morever, he did not hesitate to tell those horrified 
mountaineers that it had not been decreed from the 
foundations of the earth that little Minty, who hobbled 
daily three weary miles to school, must go limping 
through life because that same local doctor had been 
too drunk to set her broken leg. God did not decree 
that sort of thing! That was a new kind of talk, an 
utterly new religious vocabulary. But it finally got 
over. It is just a concrete illustration of what we must 
do continually in every area of present-day life if we 
are to keep the faith. Reintepretations in the terms of 
today. 

We must have not only new and living words but 
new methods and machinery as well. Methods and 
machinery are like creeds, merely tools, temporary 
devices for getting work done. They wear out and 
become obsolete with the flight of time, and must be 


replaced. Ox-cart religious methods will not flourish 
in an age of motor-cars, airplanes and radio. “Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; they must ever on and 
upward who would keep abreast of Truth.”’ It is our 
business to get at the core of the world’s need today, at 
the present moment, and adopt the measures necessary 
to meet that need. . 

We cannot go into detail as to what that may in- 
volve; but it must mean a closer co-operation among 
those whose essential faith is the same, beginning with 
those groups whose creeds and spirit and methods are 
now most alike. This movement is in the air and it is 
bound to prevail to some degree. To resist it is to 
fight the stars in their courses. But if church union, or 
federation, or what-not, means nothing more than 
just getting into one room a larger number of just 
ordinary men who were in two or three rooms before, 
I am not one bit interested. What I am interested in 
is getting these now separated groups so rekindled with 
the sense of a common mission for the kingdom of God 
that they will come together of their own accord and 
by the irresistible gravitation of spirits. But that re- 
kindling has got to happen right where we are. Not 
any number of dead-and-alive propositions, even if 
thrown together, can ever make one big, vital, going 
concern. Any attempt to do it is merely the trans- 
fusion of blood from one anemic patient to another. 
We must first be galvanized by a new appraisal of our 
own peculiar mission. And nothing in the way of tradi- 
tion or prejudice, method or machinery, must stand in 
the way of it. Only thus can we be faithful to the faith 
that sustains. 

Faith is a bridge spanning the great gulf which 
yawns between the known and the unknown. It isa 
bridge never completed, yet always approaching com- 
pletion. Each generation must add its own little span. 
We creep out to the sheer edge of the unfinished 
structure, peer over and beyond, add our little part, 
then relinquish the task to the generation coming after 
us. Thus span by span since time began the bridge has 
been builded, each generation using the materials of 
its own day as the materials came to hand, thrusting 
out little by little from the known to the unknown. 
Is our generation to fail in its part? Is our span to be 
unbuilt? Our task is not more stupendous than that of 
the others. A little different in detail, perhaps, as 
befits our differing time, with different materials, 
different problems and different engineering methods. 
But the total job is the same—to throw that bridge 
across the gulf—the challenge to work upon it is the 
same. Are we to keep the faith? 

This is the challenge we are facing. We have 
grown to abhor war and all its works; but Colonel 
McCrae’s poem, “In Flanders’ Fields,” sounds an 
eternal note in that the summons is always the same— 
a summons to the living to seize the torch from falling 
hands and carry on, each in his own time. 


“To you, from falling hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep .. . !” 


My faith is not my creed; but my intellectual 
integrity lays upon me an obligation to keep them in 
essential harmony with each other, to avoid contradic- 
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tion in so far as human language will allow. That is 
why I have cast in my lot with a liberal church. Ina 
liberal church there is freedom to do that, a challenge 
to do it, indeed. One who does not wish to do it 


could scarcely be happy in a liberal church. And as 
long as effort to keep faith and creed in step with each 
other shall endure there will be a work for the liberal 
church to do. 


What Does Mr. Hicks Mean by Communism? 


Harold S. Davis © 


HYSICIANS of the last generation used to speak 
with mingled awe and incredulity of the cure- 
all pill devised by Dr. Brown-Sicard. The 

composition of the pill was not unlike that of a shotgun 
cartridge; a little of almost every substance comprised 
in the materia medica was put into it on the assumption 
that, while most of the ingredients would be of no 
effect in any particular case, there would always be 
something to hit the vital spot. “I Like America” 
makes a very similar impression. 

Mr. Hicks’s general purpose is, I assume, to ‘‘sell”’ 
Communism to his readers. To this end he has de- 
livered a charge of intellectual bird-shot—evidently 
on the same theory as that followed by Dr. Brown- 
Sicard. In 216 small pages he touches on pretty nearly 
every aspect of American life—industrial, political, 
social and so on. He also gives an extended account 
of the Hicks family’s domestic arrangements, going 
into details which some might regard as not especially 
edifying and which must strike many, who would not 
expect the public to be interested in a similar exhibition 
of their personal affairs, as unnecessary. It may be, 
however, there are some for whom particulars like 
these serve as an appetizer for the discussion of larger 
subjects which follows. If so, Mr. Hicks’s application 
of the Brown-Sicard theory is to that extent justified. 

The essential weakness of that theory neverthe- 
less remains. The modern physician has discarded 
the Brown-Sicard pill for the obvious reasons that 
the element which is useful for the case in hand may 
be neutralized if given in conjunction with a variety 
of other drugs, and that, in any event, the amount of 
any one element in such an “omnium gatherum”’ may 
be too small to make much impression. In the same 
way, Mr. Hicks’s attempt to lay down in one small 
volume final conclusions as to a score of large subjects 
largely defeats itself. The reader is no sooner intro- 
duced to one topic than he is whisked away to another, 
with the result that the impression he had begun to 
form as to the first is canceled. Just as with bird-shot, 
moreover, the effect of this peppering with a handful 
of small missiles is likely to be merely irritating to the 
man whose mental skin must be pierced, if Mr. Hicks’s 
views are to be put across. 

Anything like a thorough analysis of a book 
framed in this way would run to a length beyond the 
possibilities of an ordinary review. A few points may 
be selected, however, by way of illustration. Mr. 
Hicks’s spotty treatment tends to bring together items 
of very unequal value. One count in his indictment 
of capitalism is that “less than half the homes in 
America measure up to minimum standards of health 
and decency,” while another is that when in college he 
“often walked three miles to save ten cents subway 
fare.”” Having in my own student days walked four 
miles to save a five cent fare and having somehow sur- 


vived the experience, I must confess that this particu- 
lar charge against the capitalistic system does not 
strike me as very serious. Without attempting to 
multiply examples of this kind, however, I pass to a 
quality which Mr. Hicks’s presentation shares with 
so much current discussion of economic and social 
problems and which is, to my mind, a principal reason 
why such discussion is often so barren. I refer to the 
oversimplification which leaves out some of the es- 
sential factors, and so leads to conclusions which are, 
to say the least, of limited usefulness. 

When speaking of the income necessary to main- 
tain a family with reasonable comfort, Mr. Hicks tends 
to treat the whole population of the United States as 
an undifferentiated mass and to disregard the fact— 
patent to everybody—that an amount of money which 
in one environment represents grinding poverty may 
well spell a high degree of comfort in another. Again, 
the average rate of income for the country as a whole 
is, as Mr. Hicks recognizes, sharply pulled down by the 
low income scale obtaining among many inhabitants 
of the South—‘“‘poor whites,”’ so-called, as well as 
Negroes. One reading his book would never guess, 
however, that this condition was due to anything but 
to limitations inherent in capitalism; that it arises in 
large part from deep-seated historical causes peculiar 
to that part of the country and that it is inextricably 
tied in with the race problem, for example, is wholly 
ignored. Once more, Mr. Hicks seemingly takes it for 
granted that the rightness of particular methods in the 
struggle between capital and labor depends upon 
whose ox is gored. He says, for example, that “Little 
Steel’s use of vigilanteism makes clear that industry, 
if it cannot gain its end by legal means, will not hesi- 
tate to resort to organized violence outside the law.” 
He does not indicate, however, what a reader not 
already converted would especially like to know, i. e., 
how he would regard this sentence if amended to read, 
“The C. I. O.’s use of the sit-down strike makes clear 
that labor, if it cannot gain its ends by legal means, 
will not hesitate to resort to organized violence out- 
side the law.” 

This tendency to oversimplify is illustrated yet 
more strikingly by Mr. Hicks’s discussion of the status 
and prospects of the “middle class.’”’ He must, in- 
deed, be given credit for defining with some precision 
what he means by “middle class,’’ instead of setting 
out, like so many modern writers, to belabor the 
“middle class’ without giving any idea of the sense 
in which he uses that unhappy term. From this 
definition it appears that Mr. Hicks conceives of the 
community as stratified entirely along economic lines. 
If this were true, the problem of readjusting the social 
order would be enormously easier than it is. As soon, 
however, as we begin to talk of any such readjustment, 
we run on the fact that to a great extent these strati- 
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fications reflect imponderables which have little or 
nothing to do with economic conditions, and that 
as a result men will often fight desperately to main- 
tain distinctions which are from the strictly eco- 
nomic standpoint much to their disadvantage. If 
Mr. Hicks’s contention on this subject fails to 
carry conviction, this is in no small part because 
he treats these intangibles as virtually nonexistent. 
Stating this contention very briefly and, of course, 
without entire accuracy, it is that the ‘‘middle class” 
is being ground to pieces by the “‘plutocracy” and that 
its proper course is to sink itself in the ‘‘proletariat’’— 
in other words, that the “middle class’ are under the 
necessity of choosing whether to be crushed under a 
mass of gold or under a pile of paving stones, and 
that, as between the two, they ought to elect the 
paving stones. Even if he is right in his premises, the 
conclusion is hardly calculated to stir much enthusiasm; 
a man under sentence of death is not likely to get 
greatly excited as to whether the electric chair or 
the lethal chamber is to be the means of his extinc- 
tion. 

It may be that these criticisms go more to the 
scheme of “I Like America” than to particular pas- 
sages; generalizations of doubtful accuracy are un- 
avoidable in a book so planned. This is hardly true, 


Jesus and the 


James W. 


N its Labor Sunday Message the Council of Churches 
has made a splendid effort to halt class conflict 

in this nation. As it implies, never was there a 
time that called for more patience and human sym- 
pathy. It has never been easy to bring social groups 
closer together. In the time of Jesus it was not easy. 
The rich and the poor, the Roman and the Jew, were 
separated by a terrific gulf. The Romans were the 
privileged, the elect—the Jews the subjects. The 
Romans were perfectly willing that the scribes and 
pharisees should keep the common Jews in place, but 
they resented with the Jewish church leaders the Naza- 
rene Jewish peasant’s effort to help the lot of the com- 
mon people. Jesus was common of the common. 
Born of a peasant man and woman, with little formal 
education, he always felt his lot cast with those of his 
own social group and nation. He never sought to 
escape from the commoners. Confucius was a scholar 
and consorted with princes, Buddha enjoyed the 
patronage of men of wealth, Mohammed was pro- 
tected by the merchant princes of Mecca. Only Jesus 
was of the earth earthy. ‘The Son of man had no- 
where to lay his head.” Many people have not enjoyed 
this fact and have refused to face it. They have often 
conspired to minimize it. The theory of the Logos as 
developed by John in the Fourth Gospel was invented 
to destroy, if possible, the teaching that Jesus’ Jewish 
peasant origin was of any importance. It made him 
out to be of kingly ancestry. What matter the cir- 
cumstances of his birth if he was the Eternal Christ 
begat of the Father God! John today is generally con- 
sidered to be the least authentic of the gospels. The 
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however, of what strikes me as the strangest hiatus in 
the whole book. The argument leads, of course, to the 
general conclusion that the only way to relieve the ills 
of the body politic is to substitute a socialistic order 
for that now obtaining. ‘There is no sense,’’ says 
Mr. Hicks, “in refusing to look at the next logical 
step for civilization to take—which happens to be 
Socialism.” He continues, ‘“There is no sense in being 
panicky about Communists, merely because they 
sincerely believe in Socialism and work for it.’”? From 
this point on we are told again and again that our 
salvation lies in “Communism,” but there is not a word 
to indicate just what Mr. Hicks means by ‘“Commun- 
ism,” how he distinguishes between “Communism” 
and the other forms of collectivism, or what are the 
points of difference as to which there obtains such ex- 
treme bitterness between the Communists and radicals 
of the other schools. Why Mr. Hicks should thus have 
left his argument hanging in mid-air I do not know. 
Possibly his reason was that “I Like America’’ is in 
the last analysis less an attempt to produce conviction 
in the minds of those not yet persuaded than a glori- 
fied stump speech which, like most stump speeches— 
and, for that matter, most sermons—has for its chief 
function the stirring up of enthusiasm among those 
already enlisted in the cause. 


Workingman* 
McKnight 


teaching that although he had a Jewish peasant body 
he really came from Heaven reminds me of the current 
Nazi theory that although Jesus was a Jew he had 
essentially a Nordic soul. 

This is a gross caricature of Jesus. Whatever else 
he was—he was a peasant. He belonged to a despised 
race. His position might be compared to that of a 
Negro child in a poor southern cabin. Is this rather 
hard for us to take? 

He sought to bring the abundant life to all, 
especially to those who were oppressed, as indicated in 
Luke 4:18: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: for he 
has consecrated me to preach the gospel to the poor, 
he has sent me to proclaim release for the captives and 
recovery of sight for the blind, to set free the oppressed, 
to proclaim the Lord’s year of favor.” With all the 
energy of the eighth century prophets he cried out to 
the oppressors of the poor: ‘Woe unto ye who are rich 
.... for ye shall hunger .... It is easier for a 
camel to enter the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom.’”’ We have made a religion 
about Jesus, forgetting the great prophetic faith which 
moved him. 

Jesus taught the people many things. Among the 
greatest was the teaching that spiritual resources are 
free to all—like the sunlight and the rain—that no 
church or priest has any monopoly on their distribu- 
tion. This is of course a great Hebrew prophetic 
tradition. Our great democracy is an outgrowth of 
this emphasis. A man in the mines and factories is 
just as important as a rich man or as a powerful 
politician. A government built on the common people 
is eternal. Faith in this theory means that not only 
our political life but our industrial life will be built on 
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this principle. What doth it profit a man if he may 
vote any ticket at the polls and still has nothing to 
say concerning his livelihood? We are becoming a 
great industrial nation. The people most concerned 
must control their industry. 

On this Labor Sunday it is well for us to remember 
that Jesus was a workingman. We have no record 
that he joined a trade union. Certainly he would be 
careful which one he joined. We have no reason to 
think that he would not join the Carpenters’ Local of 
Nazareth. He would have fought any abuse of power, 
any method used which he felt unwise—but he most 
certainly would have fought for better working 
conditions. 

The task of the labor union is to protect working- 
men from exploitation, just as the Grange and the 
Farm Bureau fight for farmers’ rights. Because the 
unions have been active we have seen conditions 
greatly improved in our generation. There is more 
leisure for the workers than ever before. More leisure 
means more hours in the libraries and concert halls— 
more time for picnics and human fellowship. In the 
name of Jesus we must stop thinking of labor as a 
commodity to be bought and sold. Labor is life. Our 
Puritan forefathers exalted work to the extent that it 
became acurse. The ancient prophets and present day 
prophets seek to extend the good life through the 
intelligent use of leisure time. 

Recently in driving through the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia my enjoy- 
ment of the beauty of the everlasting hills was fre- 
quently interrupted by a vision of dozen upon dozen, 
score upon score, of homes built for the workers in some 
industrial community—all exactly alike. What dis- 
regard for personal differences! How could anything 
beautiful come from such monotonous surroundings? 


We must think of these people as souls to be saved 
for the most abundant life. Only as we think of them 
in this way can social justice come. 

The church that gets too far away from the workers 
is a church that knows nothing of Jesus. Born of 
peasant stock, working in a carpenter’s shop, going 
out as a poor teacher to gather a group of poor fisher- 
men about him, to be hated by the powerful because 
he sought to help the common people, to be finally 
killed on a wooden cross between two criminals! What 
will you do with this peasant from Galilee? 

Jesus was the only great religious leader who loved 
the common people enough to trust them. “Upon 
thee, Peter, I will build my church.” Do we have 
sympathy for the masses as they make our steel in 
front of red-hot furnaces, or dig coal in the bowels of 
the earth? 

The cry of the miners for a more abundant life is 
well expressed in Louis Untermeyer’s poem, ‘“The 
Mine.” 

God, we don’t like to complain, 
We know that the mine is no lark, 
But there’s the pools from the rain, 
But there’s the cold and the dark. 
God, if you had but the moon 
Stuck in your cap for a lamp, 

Even you’d tire of it soon 

Down in the dark and the damp. 
Nothing but blackness above 

And nothing that moves but the cars. 
God, if you wish for our love, 
Fling us a handful of stars. 


The sad cry for a more abundant life is uttered 
in a beautiful way here. Are we who enjoy certain 
privileges in our social life willing to join Comrade 
Jesus in taking the more abundant life to others? 


The Nature Institute at Ferry Beach 


Warren B. Lovejoy 


NEW and interesting feature has been introduced 
at Ferry Beach this year with the advent of the 
Nature Institute. Lovers of this Universalist 

summer haven will be interested to know that the 
environment, which is so close to everyone who attends 
any of the institutes, has been objectively studied for 
two weeks rather than subjectively felt—has become 
the subject of an institute rather than an appurtenance 
and a means of decoration... In other words, eyes have 
been opened, ears uncovered, minds quickened, to the 
infinite mysteries of the woods, the sky, the sea, and 
the earth, which have heretofore been taken for granted 
and regarded with indifference. 

For the first week of the Institute, Mrs. Kenneth 

EK. Hall of Leominster, Mass., and Arthur 8S. Knox of 
West Somerville, Mass., were the instructors. Mrs. 
Hall is a teacher of nature subjects at Girl Scout and 
Campfire Girl camps, and the wife of a parasitologist 
of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Knox has been 
instructor in geology and paleontology at Tufts College 
and Harvard L niversity. 

The Institute opened Saturday, July 23, with a 

social and get-together in the lounge of the Quillen. 
Games involving nature terms provided amusement. 


“The Naturalness of Goodness” was the subject of 
the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman’s sermon at the Sunday 
morning service, held in the Quillen lounge because of 
rain. In the evening, Mr. Knox gave an illustrated 
lecture on astronomy. 

Class work began Monday morning, with an in- 
troduction to the study of nature by Mrs. Hall. Mr. 
Knox followed with an introduction to biology, with 
emphasis upon marine algae. The group then took a 
walk along the beach to observe some of the things 
mentioned in the lectures. In the afternoon when the 
tide was low a hike was taken to the Saco River break- 
water to observe marine life. Such forms of algae as 
sea lettuce, rockweed, and corallina were found; and 
evidences of invertebrate life, such as molluscs, sand- 
collars, sand-dollars, ete., were examined and collected. 
After supper, Mr. Knox gave an introductory talk on 
locating the principal constellations, and handed out 
charts by which the various constellations, certain 
stars, and the planets could be discovered. This “‘star- 
gaze’’ was the first of many which were conducted, 
formally and informally. . 

The economic value of birds was discussed by 
Mrs. Hall on Tuesday morning. The group learned of 
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the various ways in which birds assist in controlling 
insects, fertilizing flowers, vegetables, and trees, and 
making this world more pleasant and beautiful. The 
group then walked along the beach and observed the 
various shore birds, the commonest being gulls, terns, 
and sandpipers. The evening was spent at Rowland 
Hall, where Mr. Knox gave an illustrated lecture on 
geology. This was a comprehensive explanation of 
geological terminology and processes. 

Mrs. Hall’s Wednesday morning lecture was con- 
cerned with the construction and classification of birds. 
After dinner, the entire group left for Salmon Falls 
gorge, fourteen miles from Ferry Beach up the Saco 
River. The flora indigenous to this area was identi- 
fied by Mrs. Hall and examined by the group. 
Gathered in the shade of a hemlock grove high above 
the gorge, the nature lovers heard Mr. Knox outline 
the geologic history of the area. The many interesting 
features of this natural formation aroused much in- 
terest. Mr. Knox painted pictures of a great alpine 
mountain range which once towered over the spot 
where the group was; and gazing at a great chasm 
whose walls were composed of sharply tilted ledges, 
they gained from it all a sense of the immensity of the 
eons long past and of the powerful forces of nature 
which work indefatigably, building while they destroy. 

That evening a group of the younger people went 
to Old Orchard Beach, three miles away from Ferry 
Beach, and observed human nature in its various 
stages of sobriety. 

Thursday was marked by two lectures by Mr. 
Knox, one on mineralogy and the other on evolution. 

Trees and their significance to human existence 
were explained by Mrs. Hall on Friday morning. Mr. 
Knox gave in the evening at the Quillen an illustrated 
lecture on the history of life. The following morning 
the group was introduced to the characteristics and 
origin of rocks. 

Dr. Alfred C. Lane, professor-emeritus in geology 
and mineralogy of Tufts College, arrived on July 30 
to augment the faculty for the second week of the 
Institute. 

One time president of the American Geological 
Society, Dr. Lane is a world-renowned scientist, 
actively interested in many lines of scientific inquiry 
and civic affairs. 

“God Send Us Men” was the title of the sermon by 
the Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of New Haven, 
Conn., at the Sunday morning worship service in the 
Grove Chapel. The Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford, Conn., conducted the service and the Rev. 
William R. Bennett of Elgin, IIl., offered the prayer. 

Outstanding events of the second week of the 
Nature Institute were as follows: 

“The Self-Expression of God,’ a noted lecture by 
Dr. Lane, set the theme of the whole Institute on Sun- 
day evening. 

A trip to Cape Elizabeth was undertaken on 
Tuesday afternoon. Previously, Dr. Lane had given 
an explanation of the geology of that area, and, as a 
_ result, the members of the group were able to under- 
_ stand more easily what they saw, the most important 
of which were the quartzite and schists deformed to 
suggest petrified wood. On the way to the Cape, the 
_ earavan of eight cars stopped at a famous peat-bog 


where Mr. Knox drilled down nineteen feet with a 
Davis peat-borer to obtain specimens of peat and 
diatomaceous earth. 

An excursion to Eagle Island, one mile off shore 
and a sight familiar to every Ferry Beacher, was under- 
taken by a small group, which included Mr. Knox, 
Mrs. Hall, Jane Welch of St. Lawrence University, 
Peggy Anthony of Washington, D. C., and Spencer 
Champlin of Hartford, Conn. The geology and biology 
of the island were closely examined and later explained 
to the entire Institute. Those who did not go on this 
trip examined with Dr. Lane the handling of the beach 
sands by the sea-water, giving especial attention to the 
ripple-marks, the cusps, and the slope of the beach. 

A long field trip took the group to the Desert of 
Maine and to an interesting quarry at Phippsburg. 
At the former, drifting sand due to the stripping of soil 
by cultivation was observed. At the latter, the group 
found pegmatite. Beryl, feldspar, quartz, black 
tourmaline, apatite, mica, and a few radio-active 
minerals were collected. 

On the last day of the Institute there were sum- 
marizing talks by the three instructors. Specimens 
were labeled and placed in collections to start a per- 
manent Ferry Beach Museum in which local plants, 
shells, and rocks may be displayed. In the evening, 
Dr. Lane concluded the Institute with his lecture, 
“Does Mother Earth Show Her Age?’ This lecture 
is of peculiar significance, inasmuch as Dr. Lane is a 
member of a special committee of scientists studying 
geologic time. 

Two regular features of the Institute which were 
popular during the entire two weeks were the nature 
poetry readings by the Rev. Stanley Manning and 
others every morning before the lectures began, and 
the star-gazes whenever the weather would permit. 

When the time of parting came, all felt that the 
wonders and the beauties of this beloved and sacred 
place were better understood and appreciated. Of 
special note is the list of sixty-two flowers compiled 
by Mrs. Hall which she actually saw in this vicinity. 
The knowledge acquired at this Institute will be avail- 
able to people who come to subsequent Institutes. 

* * * 
AGAINST FLUBDUB 

Timely and trenchant was the address “Intelligent Versus 
Unintelligent Opposition to Subversive Activities,’ delivered 
Aug. 13 by President Marsh at the Commencement exercises of 
the summer session of Boston University. His keen exposure 
of the Red-baiting nonsense is greatly needed at a time when the 
professional patriots are hysterically contending that every 
liberal-minded man or woman is a “Communist.” It is too much 
perhaps to expect anyone with a Moscow complex to listen to 
reason, but good citizens need to be warned against the shallow 
propaganda of the Bolshevik hunters. Newspaper headlines on 
the story of the House committee’s investigation of un-American 
activities “played up” last week the testimony of one witness who 
declared that there are 6,500,000 ‘‘Reds” in the United States. 
The World Almanac of 1938, however, records that the vote in 
November, 1936, for the Communist candidate for the presidency 
of the United States ‘was approximately 90,000, with an actual 
tally of 80,159.’”’ If the Washington witness is correct, it means 
that the Communist Party was able to poll only one in every 
seventy-two of the “Reds” of the country. Whence comes all 
this exaggeration of the strength of Communism? President 
Marsh indicates one of the important sources of anti-liberal 
propaganda in his address.—Zions Herald. 
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James Gordon Gilkey 


Dates 


September 9-10 
Young People’s Christian Union 


September 10 


Sunday School Association 


September 11-12 


Church Convention 


September 12 


Women’s Missionary Society 


James P. Berkeley 


HAMPSHIRE STATE 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Universalists 
On the March 


DOPTING the theme ‘Universalists 

On the March,” the New Hampshire 

State Convention is decidedly moving for- 

ward. With an array of speakers that 

means a very fine convention, the programs 

have been completed and give promise of 
drawing a very large attendance. 

The speakers secured are well known far 
beyond the borders of New England, and 
in addition to several outstanding in the 
denomination, they include others who are 
not Universalists. 

The officials of the State Convention and 
the officers of the other organizations 
started early in their search for speakers, 
and their success shows the value of so 
doing. 

The Conventions will open on the after- 
noon of Friday, September 9, and come to a 
close with the annual banquet of the State 
Convention on Monday, September 12. 
In that time four annual meetings will be 
held, the Young People’s Christian Union, 
the Sunday School Association, the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the State 
Convention. 


Benjamin B. Hersey 


Women’s Missionary Society 
The main speaker at the annual session 
of the Missionary Society will be the Rev. 
George C. Boorn, of Canton, N. C. Mr. 
Boorn will speak at the session on Monday 
afternoon, September 12. 


SEPTE 


Sunday School Association 


The New Hampshire Universalist § 
day School Convention will get under ' 
at two o’clock, Saturday afternoon, wit 
devotional service. The Rev. Frank 
Chatterton of Portsmouth will exten 
welcome and then the business session 
open. At three o’clock, there will h 
panel discussion led by Prof. James 
Berkeley of the Department of Relig: 
Education of Andover-Newton Theolog 
School. This is on the subject, ‘ 
Effective Church School.” 

The final business session will be hel 
4.30 with election of officers and reports 

The concluding session will be a d 
tional service, with Professor Berk 
giving the address. 


Robert Cummins 


Young People’s Christian Unior 


The Young People’s Christian U1 
Convention will be the first of the an 
meetings. This will start on the afterr 
of September 9. The afternoon session 
be devoted to registration and orga 
tion. 

At the banquet during the evening 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portl: 
Maine, president of the National 
C. U., will be the speaker. : 

The Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, L 
is to be the main speaker at the cl 
session of that convention on Satu 
morning. The Rey. Philip S. N: 
pastor of the Portsmouth Met 
church, will also speak. 


VERSALIST CONVENTIONS 


and 


The Church Convention 


Never in its history in recent years have: 
ere been such outstanding speakers on 
e program for the State Convention, 
x1ich will open on Sunday, September 11, 
id come to a close with the Convention 
nquet on Monday evening. 

Pilgrimage Sunday has been set for 
ptember 11, and all Universalist and 
niversalist federated churches in the 
ate have been asked to close so that the 
ngregations may make a Pilgrimage to 
ortsmouth, where Universalism in New 
ampshire was founded more than 165 
ears ago. 

The Rev. Barron McIntire, pastor of 
1e Marlboro Federated Church, is to be 
1e preacher, delivering the occasional 
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John M. Ratcliff 


sermon. The service will be conducted 
oy the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. 

In the afternoon, Miss Margaret Slattery 
of Boston, widely known lecturer, author 
and teacher, will address the women of the 
Convention. At four o’clock, Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Secretary of the General Conven- 
tion, will be the speaker at the Church 
Officials Conference. 

The Convention will officially open at 
seven o’clock, with President George E. 
Danforth of Nashua presiding. At 7.30 
the evening service will be held. Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, Mass., 
will be the speaker. Ay 

Monday morning, the Convention _will 


IP2 


1938 


continue with a Ministers’ Breakfast. 
This is also a new feature for the Con- 
vention. It will be held at the Rockingham 
Hotel from eight until ten o’clock. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, 
will be the speaker. 

At two o’clock the first business session 
of the Convention will be held. An 
official welcome to the city will be given 
by Major Kennard E. Goldsmith, who is 
one of the youngest mayors in the country. 
The Rev. William Safford Jones, of the 
Unitarian church, president of the Ports- 
mouth Ministerial Association, will extend 
a welcome on behalf of that group, and the 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton will welcome 
the delegates to the church. 

The reports of the various officials, 
secretary, superintendent, treasurer, audi- 
tor, will be made at this time, and the 
election of officers will be held. The 
report of the Resolutions and Recommen- 
dations Committee will also be given. 

Following the noon luncheon, there will 
be a recess during the afternoon. In this 
period, the Women’s Missionary Society 
will meet. 

The closing feature will be the banquet, 
which for a number of years has been an 
annual affair. It will be held at the vestry 
of the church. Speakers will be Dr. Fred 


————_ 


Emerson H. Lalone 


SD 
———— 


Engelhardt and Dr. Robert Cummins. 
Dr. Engelhardt is the president of the 
University of New Hampshire, assuming 
the duties of that office a little more than 


a year ago. 
Ts Ss 


Margaret Slattery 


Speakers 


Rev. Philip S. Nason 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 
Prof. James P. Berkeley 
Rev. Barron F. McIntire 
Miss Margaret Slattery 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey 
Rev. George C. Boorn 
Dr. Robert Cummins 
Dr. Fred Engelhardt 


Fred Engelhardt 
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Southern Young People Meet at Camp Hill 


Rufus B. 


HE fourth annual convention of the Southern 
Liberal Young People’s Federation was held at 
the Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, 

Alabama, on July 15, 16, and 17, 1938. Total registra- 
tion was between ninety and one hundred. A few of 
these were late arrivals, coming in on Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday morning, and there were also a few 
early departures, but at least eighty were present for 
the entire convention. The largest representation was, 
of course, from Alabama, all the active Universalist 
churches in that state being represented. Georgia was 
probably next in numbers, having a carload each from 
Winder, Canon, and Atlanta, and one from Senoia 
came over on Saturday afternoon. North Carolina 
followed close behind with a carload from Canton and 
another one from eastern North Carolina, a section 
containing several Universalist churches which had 
never been represented at one of these conventions 
before. Mississippi had one carload from Ellisville, 
while Kentucky, Tennessee, and Florida were at the 
tail end with one person from each state. 

Most readers know that the Southern Industrial 
Institute is a school of high-school rank founded by 
Dr. Lyman Ward, who has been its principal since 1898. 
A recent outstanding event there was its fortieth 
annual commencement. Dr. Ward acted as host for 
the convention, and the gracious hospitality shown by 
him and Mrs. Ward made every newcomer feel as 

much at home as those who had always known Camp 
_ Hill. The school dormitories provided lodging for most 
of the delegates, though some were entertained in the 
homes of the members of the Camp Hill church. Cer- 
tainly everyone present had a most enjoyable stay, 
and the Federation is indebted to Dr. Ward, who was 
ably assisted by the young people and others at Camp 
Hill, for making this convention successful. It has 
been uppermost in their minds practically ever since 
the 1937 convention, and nothing was left undone that 
would add to the worth-whileness or enjoyability of 
this meeting. Special mention is due the Mission 
Circle of Camp Hill, which contributed greatly in time, 
effort, and money toward the convention. 

The opening meeting on Friday night, as well as 
all of the meetings on Saturday, was held in the as- 
sembly room of Tallapoosa Hall, a new and beautiful 
but as yet not quite completed building on the campus 
of the Southern Industrial Institute. After a piano and 
violin duet, and the singing of one hymn, the conven- 
tion was officially opened by Rufus B. McCall of 
Florida, chairman of the program committee. Jack 
Heard, president of the Camp Hill Y. P. C. U., made 
the address of welcome. In a talk that was brief but 
to the point, Jack put into words the spirit that had 
been made manifest all through the afternoon, and 
assured everyone that the Camp Hill people were 
happy to have them and deemed it a privilege to enter- 
tain the convention. This was followed by the re- 
sponse of Andrew Frazier of Canton, N. C., president 
of the Federation, who expressed the appreciation of 
the delegates for the kind hospitality shown by the 
Camp Hill friends, and at the same time gave a brief 


McCall 


statement of the objectives of the convention, the 
purposes of the Federation, and the history of its 
activities. 

After a vocal solo beautifully given by Miss 
Evelyn Smith, Ralph Adams, a graduate of the 
Southern Industrial Institute in 19338, addressed the 
convention. Mr. Adams made an outstanding record 
at Birmingham-Southern College both scholastically 
and in extra-curricular activities. His message was 
timely and particularly appropriate to an audience of 
liberal youth. 

The last speaker on the program Friday evening 
was the Rev. George C. Boorn, pastor at Inman’s 
Chapel, Canton, N. C., whose subject was “The 
Father of Liberalism.” 

Saturday morning the meeting was reconvened 
under the leadership of the Rev. A. L. Simonson of 
Brewton, Ala., who conducted a devotional service 
which was a challenge to everyone present to “dare to 
live’ to the limit of one’s abilities. He brought out 
the fact that few of us live up to the capacity of our 
energies because of fear of being laughed at, dislike for 
the task in hand, or other reasons or excuses which sap 
our vitality and prevent accomplishment and fulfill- 
ment of our highest potentialities. He quoted a 
famous speaker as saying that ‘‘in the grammar of life 
the only verbs worth conjugating are the verb to be 
and the verb to do.” 

It was now time for the main business session of the 
convention to begin, with Andrew Frazier, president 
of the Federation, in the chair. Miss Juddye Bowers, 
the secretary, read the minutes of the previous conven- 
tion held one year ago at Burrus Memorial Church, 
Ellisville, Miss., giving a very full and complete ac- 
count of that interesting and worth-while event. 

Reports of young people’s activities during the 
year were had from all parishes represented. Martha 
Hicks began by telling about Camp Hill’s program of 
studying the history and beliefs of Universalism, as 
well as their preparation for the convention. Mrs. 
George C. Boorn gave an account of the interesting 
discussion programs which took place during the year 
at Canton. Miss Jimmie Bowers spoke for the small 
but active and loyal group at Canon, Georgia, and 
James Buffin recounted what had been done at Winder 
in the same state. From eastern North Carolina, Miss 
Edna Williams gave the report from Red Hill, Mrs. 
Lottie Berger from Outlaw’s Bridge, and Miss Lucile 
Ward enthusiastically described the renewed activity 
at Shelter Neck, inviting everyone present to visit that 
rapidly developing center of Universalist activity. 
Miss Jean Grantham summarized the year’s work of 
the very active union at Ellisville, Miss., which enter- 
tained the convention in 1937. From Miss Edna 
Futrelle the convention learned of another very active 
and strong group at the First Unitarian Church in > 
Louisville, Kentucky, which gives considerable sup- 
port to the church, has many worth-while programs 
and inspirational services, and effective means of 
raising money. The remaining Alabama churches were 
taken care of by the Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, who spoke 
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for Ariton, Florala, and Cohassett, all of which have 
active unions, and Mr. Simonson, whose report 
covered the Chapman, Dixie, and Brewton churches. 
At the last named place there is no union, because 
there are no young people, which, as Mr. Simonson 
said, “‘is the best reason I know, and also the worst!’ 
He help out hope, however, that this condition might 
be remedied in the not too distant future, and his re- 
ports of the other two points were very encouraging. 
One of his churches is sponsoring a Boy Scout troop. 
Dr. Polson stated that the young people of Chatta- 
nooga are still unorganized, but that this year he hopes 
to have an active union composed of the younger mem- 
bers who have grown up since the former union in that 
church was discontinued. 

A report was also given by Rufus McCall, whose 
privilege it was to attend four days of the National 
Y. P. R. U. conference at Star Island, as well as the 
National Y. P. C. U. convention at Ferry Beach. 

The report of the Recommendations Committee, 
which was accepted by the convention, in general 
provided for a continuation of the past policies of the 
Federation and also recommended that the Federation 
go to the limit in supporting the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention of the National Y. P. C. U. to be held at 
Lynn, Mass., next year. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
accepted and the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Andrew Frazier, Canton, 
N. C. (re-elected); vice-president, Martha Hicks, 
Camp Hill, Ala.; secretary, Jean Grantham, Ellisville, 
Miss.; treasurer, Rufus McCall, Pensacola, Fla. (re- 
elected); members-at-large, Wilma Bowers, Canon, 
Ga., Lucile Ward, Rose Hill, N. C., J. H. (Bud) Spann, 
Chapman, Ala. 

Following the election of officers the Rev. Carl A. 
Polson of Chattanooga gave an address on “The 
Historic Call to Freedom.” 

The next and final speaker on the program was 
the Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Atlanta, Ga., superintendent 
of churches in that state and president of the Uni- 
versalist State Convention. His subject was “The His- 
torical Background of Universalism.” After bringing 
greetings from the Georgia Convention and extending 
an invitation to all present to attend its centennial 
meeting at Canon in August, he launched into a dis- 
cussion of the history of Universalism. 

The Sunday services were all held in the First 
Universalist Church, which is ten or fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the school. Mr. Simonson again opened 
the activities of the day with a devotional service, tak- 
ing his text from Exodus 4:6. He called attention to 
the fact that God has given us tools to work with—not 
only our hands, but tongues, minds, and hearts—and 
it is our responsibility to use these tools in a proper 
manner, so that they will do good rather than 
evil. 

The regular Sunday morning worship service was 
led by Mr. Boyd, pastor of the Camp Hill church as 
well as of others in Alabama, assisted by Mr. Rasnake, 
who delivered the invocation, and four of the Camp 
Hill young people. Mr. Boyd opened his sermon by 
paying a tribute to Dr. Ward, who made the conven- 
tion possible not merely by his assistance and planning 
during the preceding twelve months, but by his up- 


building of the Southern Industrial Institute and the 
interest he has always taken in young people’s affairs 
during his years at Camp Hill. 

The sermon was followed by the installation of the 
new Officers of the Federation, which was conducted 
by the Rev. Leonard Prater. Of the seven members of 
the executive board, only six were present, the seventh, 
J. H. (Bud) Spann having been prevented at the last 
minute from coming to the convention. He was elected 
a member of the board because of the splendid work he 
has done at Chapman, Alabama, and was installed “in 
absentia.” 

Lunch was served in the churchyard—one of the 
delightful meals which are characteristic of church con- 
ventions in the South. The convention was now of- 
ficially at an end, the only remaining item scheduled 
on the program being a meeting of the new executive 
board, which was held in the church after dinner. 
Plans for the coming year, and means for carrying out 
the recommendations of the convention, were the chief 
matters for discussion. It was decided to hold the 1939 
convention the week-end before the National Y. P. 
C. U. convention at Lynn, so that it would be con- 
venient for delegates to go directly from the former to 
the latter, in an effort to have as many delegates from 
the South at Lynn as possible. Andrew Frazier, presi- 
dent of the Federation, was selected to represent the 
organization on the executive board of the National 
Y. P. C. U., and the ministerial advisers selected for 
1938-89 were Dr. Ward, Mr. Rasnake, and Mr. 
Simonson. 

The place for the 1939 convention was left open, 
as there are several possibilities and it was thought 
best to give full consideration to all of them before 
making a decision. One project for the future which 
was definitely decided upon, however, was to invite 
the National Y. P. C. U. to hold its 1940 convention 
at Camp Hill. 

Among the worth-while accomplishments of this 
convention was furnishing $75.00 in pledges to the 
National Y; P. C. U. 

The 1938 convention has passed into history, 
leaving in its wake a note of enthusiasm, encourage- 
ment, and optimism. Liberal religion among Southern 
young people, though growing slowly, is still progress- 
ing rather than losing ground. The Federation is suc- 
ceeding in developing new leadership instead of mak- 
ing the mistake of some youth organizations in allow- 
ing the same individuals to remain at the helm until 
they are no longer young and then placing the leader- 
ship abruptly in the hands of those who have not been 
trained to carry on. The ministers of the South are 
in sympathy with the organization, and have served it 
faithfully and well at every opportunity. And if as 
many new people and as many hitherto unrepresented 
parishes can be brought to the 1939 convention and 
each successive one after that as came this year, the 
future of liberal religion in the South will have a solid 
foundation on which to grow. 


* * * 


A London newspaper awarded its prize to the following, as 
the best definition of ‘‘Money”’: “‘Money is an article which may 
be used as a universal passport to everywhere except heaven and 
as a universal provider of everything except happiness.” 
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BREAKFASTS FOR 4000 CHILDREN IN SPAIN 
Levi Hartzler 


HEN word came to us that many of the school children of 
Murcia were going to school without breakfast, and that 
some of the teachers were having a great deal of difficulty trying 
to teach hungry children, we began to investigate the situation. 
We had eleven tons of powdered milk ordered and on hand some 
two tons of flour with which we could have bread or cookies 
made to be given to the children each morning along with a cup 
of milk. 

Investigations in the schools revealed that the rumors we 
had heard were true. We therefore went to the mayor of Murcia 
and told him what we knew and asked for his suggestions, telling 
him what we had in mind. Being a school man himself, he was 
pleased with the idea of breakfasts for the children, and called a 
special meeting of the directors of the schools, at which meeting 
our suggestion was accepted and the directors promised to 
co-operate. 

It is no small job to mix 1000 liters of milk, and our working 
force was only half large enough the first day, so that we did not 
get through until one o’clock, and some of the children received 
meriendas instead of breakfasts. The next morning with a larger 
staff and more mixing facilities we were through by eleven 
o’clock, and so each day improvements were made. 

The whole milk powder which we are using is very good. 
One hundred grams of milk powder will make a liter (approxi- 
mately one quart) of very rich milk, and every kilo of powder 
will make ten liters of milk, which is enough for forty children. 
Thus for four thousand children we use one hundred kilos of milk 
powder daily and twenty kilos of sugar. 

The flour is made up into small loaves of one hundred grams 
each (about three and one-half ounces) which are cut in two and 
each child given a half loaf. For the smaller children this is quite 
sufficient, but for the older children it is not too much. The 
bread is made the day before it is to be served. In America a cup 
of milk for a hungry child would be a great treat, but here the 
bread is more important. However, the children do like the milk, 
and when one little boy who would never drink milk at home 
expressed such enthusiasm over the milk his older sister said, 
“But Pepe, you never would drink milk at home.” 

Thinking seriously for a minute Pepe answered, ‘‘Yes, but 
this is powdered milk.” 

One morning I visited one of the large schools during the 
distribution of the breakfasts. When we arrived at the gate of 
the school with the milk the children crowded around the back of 
the old World War ambulance we were using to transport the 
milk. The older boys helped to carry the milk into the large 
patio adjoining the school where the distribution was to be made. 
This patio was surrounded by a high iron fence on all sides 
opposite the school. Great trees gave excellent shade in which 
long school desks had been placed for the use of the children while 
they drank their milk. 

Since the school was quite large, groups of about one hundred 
children were served at one time. Each class had its special 
table, and after forming a line they marched to their places, 
smiling and swinging their cups, or carefully guarding their china 
bowls. Each child brought his own cup, and the variety was 
indeed interesting. There were large cups, small cups, tin cups, 
tin cans, bowls and glasses. A large number of children brought 
spoons with which to eat the bread and milk soup they intended 
to make. 

Crowded around the tables with spoons and tins rattling and 
voices humming, they waited to be served by a group of helpers 
selected from the older children. First they received a piece of 
bread, and then the cups were collected and filled by the helpers. 
Each child received a quarter of a liter of milk. It was a joy to see 
the children eat, knowing that many of them had nothing at all 
for breakfast at home. They would sip their milk with such a 
look of sat’sfaction, and break their bread into the milk or eat it 
bit by bit. One little girl ran over to the fence and reached half 
of her bread through the bars to her mother. 


The last one through of the first group was a little girl of 
about four with dark eyes, black eyelashes, and a small purple 
ribbon fastened on one side of her head in her neatly combed 
shining black hair. She was dressed in a knit yellow jacket 
covered with a faded blue full apron with a white bib neatly tied 
around her neck. Real earnestness showed on her round nut- 
brown face as she sipped the last drops of milk from her bowl 
and the teacher led her away to make room for the others. 

Three groups followed, with as much enthusiasm for their 
food as the first. All were treated alike, for all needed food. One 
gypsy boy with dark rolling eyes had two bowls which the attend- 
ants filled, evidently thinking since it was sitting beside him on 
the table it belonged to some other boy in the school. The extra 
bowl seemed ready to fall off the table, so he picked up the one 
from which he was drinking and the other also and went over to 
the wall in which the iron fence was set and set both bowls down 
on the cement. Then he continued drinking with one eye on me. 
His playmate waited beyond the bars. When I was not looking 
one bowl of milk and the playmate disappeared behind a large 
cement water tank, where the latter shared his prize with his 
sister. Soon the two were back watching the other children eat 
their food. 

After breakfast some of the children washed their cups in a 
water hydrant near by, wiped them with their napkins and put 
them back into their sacks or baskets in which they had brought 
them to school. One little boy could not be bothered with a sack, 
so he unbuttoned his suspender, inserted it through the handle of 
his cup and buttoned it up again. Another tiny girl took her 
glass over to her grandmother, who had been waiting outside 
the fence. 

There was a little bread left, so the older children received 
two pieces. Some ate their extra helping immediately, but many 
pieces went into pockets to be saved for mother, or sister, or 
someone at home. 

The cost of each breakfast was one and two-tenths cents per 
day, or less than ten cents per week, and about thirty-six cents 
per month. Who would not give two cents a day that a Spanish 
child need not sit down hungry to his lessons? There are more 
hungry children in Murcia today than at any time since the 
beginning of the movement. Who will stretch out his hand to 
help? 

* * * 
A HYMN FOR FERRY BEACH 
Max A. Kapp 
(Tune: The Son of God Goes Forth to War) 


O Ferry Beach, thy children come 
In growing legions strong. 

O Ferry Beach, thy children come 
Chanting their marching song— 
To follow patriarch and seer, 

To know the Way sublime, 

To date the dream of pioneer 
Beyond the track of Time. 


O Ferry Beach, thy spirit pour 

Upon these pilgrim bands. 

O Ferry Beach, in this high hour 
Hallow thy Church’s hands, 

Equip them with a kindled zeal 

And nerve them with the Truth; 

Firm press upon their strength the seal 
Of consecrated Youth. 


O Ferry Beach, O mystic spell 
Of star and pine and sea. 

O Ferry Beach, thy secret tell, 
Impart thy mystery. 

Bequeath thine elemental faith, 
Endow each yearning heart, 
Inspire us, even unto death, 

To do the hero’s part. 
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Understanding Our World | 


JAPAN ACCEPTS BORDER TRUCE 


With Japanese and Soviet troops separated by less than two 
hundred yards in the Changkufeng area, as the result of a truce 
arranged at Moscow on August 10, an uneasy peace has settled 
over the Siberian-Manchoukuo frontier. Both sides are re- 
portedly apprehensive that further border clashes will occur in 
the near future. A communiqué of the Soviet Foreign Office on 
August 14 charged that the Japanese forces had violated the 
armistice by reoccupying the northern slope of Changkufeng hill. 
After some haggling, both sides withdrew ninety yards from the 
crest of the hill. 

For a period of nearly two weeks, from July 29 to August 10, 
the Changkufeng affair reached proportions which threatened 
the outbreak of a general Soviet-Japanese war. An initial settle- 
ment had apparently been reached on July 21, following ex- 
changes at Moscow between Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, and the Japanese Ambassador, Mamoru Shigemitsu. 
This settlement left Soviet border troops in occupation of the 
Changkufeng region, which M. Litvinov claimed to be Soviet 
territory on the basis of the provisions of the Treaty of Peking 
(1861) and the supplementary Hunchung Agreement of 1886. 
On July 29-31, however, a strong force of Japanese infantry and 
artillery effected complete occupation of Changkufeng and 
neighboring hills along a four-mile front. Soviet regulars of the 
First (Maritime) Army, supported by airplanes and heavy artil- 
lery, were thereupon brought up in an effort to reoccupy the 
disputed area. Despite conflicting claims, it would appear that 
by August 10 the Soviet force had retaken a considerable portion 
of the line of hills in the Changkufeng region. At this point, after 
previous inconclusive discussions, Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
and Ambassador Shigemitsu suddenly concluded an armistice at 
Moscow. European reactions may have hastened this result. 

According to the truce terms, hostilities were to cease at 
noon on August 11 after proper arrangements by officers on the 
spot. Both sides were to hold the positions occupied on mid- 
night of August 10. The disputed sector of the frontier was to 
be redemarcated by a mixed commission formed of two repre- 
sentatives from the U.S.S.R. and two from the Japanese-Man- 
churian side. Shigemitsu turned down Litvinov’s proposal that 
an arbiter chosen from a third country by agreement of both 
sides should be added to the commission. The documentary 
basis on which the proposed commission would work was left 
unsettled. Litvinov suggested that the commission be em- 
powered to work ‘“‘with treaties and maps bearing signatures of 
accredited Russian and Chinese representatives.’ Shigemitsu 
first proposed the addition of other materials—which the Jap- 
anese side had not hitherto produced—but finally agreed to con- 
sult his government and give an answer shortly on this issue. 

A wide variety of conflicting interpretations has been ad- 
vanced as to the party responsible for the Changkufeng hostilities 
and the forces which motivated the outbreak. In general, those 
who hold the Soviet Union responsible point out that the clash 
occurred at a moment when Japan was facing serious military 
difficulties in China and grave economic problems at home. 
Soviet military pressure against Japan, coming at such a time, 
involved little risk yet promised important gains. It would bea 
decided help to China. The threat of major hostilities in the 
north would weaken the Japanese drive on Hankow, either by 
forcing recall of Japanese troops to Manchuria or immobilizing 
reserves both in Manchuria and Japan. 

On the other hand, some observers feel that the peace policy 
which the U.S.S.R. has consistently maintained precludes any 

such military adventurism, however plausible it might appear in 
this case. Those who hold Japan responsible for the Changku- 
feng incident claim that it was created by unruly local Japanese 
commanders, either to ‘“‘feel out’? Russian strength or to prevent 
the Tokyo authorities from sending more troops south of the 
Great Wall. They point out that Shigemitsu had quickly settled 


the original affair on July 21, and that the Tokyo authorities 
apparently felt that the matter had ended there. This contention 
is supported by a statement of the War Office spokesman at 
Tokyo on August 3, admitting that the Japanese occupation of 
Changkufeng on July 29-31 was effected upon the initiative of 
the local Japanese command. 

Some further light on this question has been afforded by the 
terms of the armistice and subsequent developments. Japan’s 
willingness to consent to an equality of membership on the border 
commission represents an important concession. For years 
Tokyo has insisted that the Soviet Union, Manchoukuo and 
Japan should each have the same number of representatives on 
such a commission. The new concession is not only a sign of 
weakness, but also a tacit admission that Manchoukuo is a 
Japanese protectorate rather than an independent state. On the 
other hand, Shigemitsu’s refusal to accept a neutral arbiter may 
easily condemn the activities of the commission to deadlock and 
futility. A similar effort to forestall a decision is evident in the 
refusal of the Japanese military representatives to accept the 
Russian offer to sign an agreement and a map showing the present 
positions of Soviet and Japanese troops. On these two points, 
the Soviet Union has shown a greater willingness than Japan to 
conclude a definitive settlement of the border issue. 


* * 


EUROPEAN TENSION CONTINUES 


With August half gone, Europe’s chances of gaining some 
summer respite from its continuing crisis have dwindled. The 
beginning of the German army maneuvers on August 15 was 
preceded by another ‘“‘week-end scare” caused by reports of far- 
reaching German military preparations. These maneuvers, held 
earlier than usual, include reserve units for the first time since the 
war and hence involve virtually a partial mobilization. The 
announcement of the use of reserves practically coincided with 
orders requisitioning the trucks and automobiles necessary for 
such exercises, and with a statement that the Rhineland fortifica- 
tions were being rushed to completion. Reports of these prepara- 
tions, coupled with the menacing German press campaign against 
Czechoslovakia, have caused apprehension in other capitals. 

On August 12 the French government inquired at Berlin 
concerning the meaning of the maneuvers. Berlin ridiculed 
rumors of an attack on Czechoslovakia and intimated that the 
maneuvers were necessary for technical military reasons. Ad- 
mittedly lacking trained reserves, Germany might reasonably 
wish to give practice to its assorted reserve forces. Morover, the 
rapid completion of its western line of fortifications, enabling it 
to defend that frontier with fewer soldiers, has led to changes in 
the whole German war plan. These explanations reassured Paris 
and London to some extent, giving rise to speculations that the 
reports had been exaggerated to smoke out Nazi intentions. 

In view of the continuing tension, several smaller powers 
have taken further steps to maintain their neutrality in the event 
of war. Ata meeting of the “Oslo powers” at Copenhagen, Dr. 
Peter Munch, Danish Foreign Minister, asserted on July 23 that 
“all seven of our States are definitely determined never to par- 
ticipate in any conflict between great powers.’”’ On the following 
day, the conference declared that under the League Covenant 
each state is free to decide whether or not to take part in sanctions. 
The Polish government, too, has sought to reduce its League 
responsibilities. On August 11 it announced that it would not 
seek re-election as a member of the Council. In the past, Poland 
has worked zealously for Council membership and has been re- 
elected regularly as a non-permanent member. Its present move 
must be attributed to a desire to be free from commitments in 
the event of a conflict in which other powers might seek to apply 
Article 17 against Germany. Nevertheless, its retirement from 
the Council may actually expedite application of sanctions in 
such a case, for Poland will no longer be in a position to impose a 
veto.—Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT WE ARE SPEAKS THE LOUDEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would call your attention to Eleanor Collie’s article in the 
Messiah Messenger. It expresses the moral balance she has 
maintained all through, and deserves a wider reading. 

And you, in the sanctum, may be interested. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


The article, which follows, entitled ‘““A Thought from the 
P. A.” (Parish Assistant) published in the Messiah Messenger of 
the Universalist Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, for August, 
was written by Miss Collie, now one of our licensed preachers, 
while she was recovering from an operation. It reveals both her 
mind and her moral caliber. 
The Editor. 


A Thought from the P. A. 


A year ago I roamed the British countryside, where I saw 
thick mists smothering Scotch glens where plaid-robed clansmen 
used to march to the skirl of shrill bagpipes; and admired fields 
of waving graceful flax under soft Irish skies; and I heard the 
chimes cascading into summer air every quarter of the hour in 
Oxford town. A year ago I renewed very dear friendships and 
made new friends. I visited historic places—I lived in an ex- 
citing world. 

This year I am in Philadelphia still—going to the hospital 
with unceasing regularity and not yet enjoying the health and 
energy which should be mine—but both will come, I know, before 
church reopens. 

And in the meantime the investment I made last summer 
is paying me dividends in happy memories which no one, and no 
unpleasant experience, can take from me. 

A happy time should not be a temporary incident. The 
feeling of enjoyment it creates should continue long after the 
actual moment of pleasure has ceased and it has assumed place 
in one’s background of experiences. If we can return to it time 
after time and as we relive it get the same sense of enjoyment, 
we have made a good investment. Pleasant memories not only 
serve to sweeten any bitter episode through which we may be 
passing, but they give assurance of happier times to come. 

And so the dividends of a grand vacation last summer are 
carrying me happily along now that I am somewhat restricted. 
I hope that if you, too, are restricted this summer, you are col- 
lecting your dividends from happier holidays, or if you are en- 
joying a change and are having a good time that your investment 
will pay you dividends when you need them most. 

Eleanor G. Collie. 


oe 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EMOTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a letter in your recent publication, Ernest M. White- 
smith rightly stresses the importance of emotion. The substitu- 
tion of the emancipating emotions of justice, freedom, brother- 
hood, and peace, for the homicidal ones of hatred, greed, tyranny, 
and war, are coadjutant to the very existence of civilization. 

Potentially, man is as capable of experiencing those emanci- 
pating emotions as he is the baser ones. The same human ma- 
terial which as black shirt legions terrorized certain sections of 
our country, is now, as organized labor, working side by side in 
the spirit of brotherhood, white with black, Catholic with Prot- 
estant, Jew with Gentile, and in a spirit of self-sacrifice to alle- 
viate injustices toward all workers. So, though the churches and 
the majority of their personnel as individuals may not be alive to 
their opportunities, things really seem to be growing a little 
better. 

“We need the technique of reaching great masess of people,”’ 
says Mr. Whitesmith. True. We need to clean and sharpen the 
tools of democracy and to invent more efficient ones. How? 


First, by becoming so immune to bad emotions, worship of Mam- 
mon, enjoyment of special privilege, lust for power, and other 
vicious remnants of the brute in us, that we can actually sub- 
jectively feel the warmth and the imperious drive of simple fair- 
ness, of brotherhood, that must result in a nation operated by and 
for its free, kindly, intelligent inhabitants. 

As a nation we have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by the use of efficient democratic tools. There can be freedom 
and plenty for all, an example fit to emancipate all nations. On 
the other hand if bigotry, tyranny, and bloodshed are allowed to 
continue, chaos and starvation will soon lay waste the earth. 

Fred McIntire. 

Portland, Ore. 


THE Y. P. C. U. IS THOUGHTFUL AND KIND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
It is my pleasant duty as secretary of the National Y. P. 
C. U., to convey to you the following resolution which was 
unanimously adopted at our recent Ferry Beach Convention: 


Be it resolved that the Y. P. C. U. extend its sincere 
thanks to the editorial staff of The Christian Leader for 
the publicity which the paper has given the work of the 
Ye a 


I know that this was not simply a perfunctory gesture on 
the part of the delegates, but comes from their sincere appre- 
ciation of the co-operation which you as editor and the other 
members of your staff have always given the Y. P. C. U in its 
activities. In my position as Executive Secretary, I have prob- 
ably had a closer contact than any of the other members with 
the Leader, and I certainly appreciate the co-operation which has 
always been given. May I then add my personal thanks to the 
official thanks of the organization. 

William E. Gardner. 

Boston, Mass. 


AN ALLY OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the summer my second child runs a camp, seventy miles 
from Kansas City, Mo., where she is the camp-fire director. It 
is located in a hilly region, with good-sized trees. There is a 
hall, for mess and recreation, one hundred feet long, with an 
enormous fireplace at each end. There are individual cabins for 
the groups, arranged in units according to age and rank. There 
is a fine swimming pool, and there is a charming four-roomed cot- 
tage for the director. 

Here for ten weeks there is ceaseless activity. Ninety-six 
girls, with about twenty counselors, a swimming director, a 
cook, ete., at one time! Kraft classes, nature walks, instruction 
in swimming, take up part of the time. I wish you could see 
one of the morning services or a Sunday evening one. I don’t 
know how the girl learned to do it, but she inspires everyone, and 
I’ve never seen anywhere a more devotional spirit. 

One of the things the girls enjoy most is the good food, and 
here again I marvel. Since expenses must be kept down, a dieti- 
tian is out of the question, and so Miss Marjorie, as they all call 
her, plans the meals. Not only that, but if the fresh vegetables 
fail to come or the chickens are not delivered on time, she jumps 
in her car and goes after them. She manages to have ample 
meals and of good quality—plenty of fresh vegetables twice a 
day, salad and fruit at least once. 

The influence of Camp Fire must be tremendous. Reaching 
girls, as it does, at early adolescence or before, when they are 
most impressionable, the beautiful services have a deep religious 
appeal. They set up ideals that many of the girls will carry 
through life. 


Eo H. GC. 
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Our Library Desk 


Getting Below the Surface 


Psychology and Psychotherapy. By 
William Brown, D. N. Oxon, D. Se. 
(London), F. R. C. P. Wilde Reader in 
Mental Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford; Medical Officer in charge of 
Craiglockart War Hospital for Neuras- 
thenic Officers, Edinburgh, ete. Third 
edition. (William Wood and Com- 
pany: Baltimore.) 


Attention is called to a really worth- 
while book for physicians, psychologists 
and all interested in the interpretation 
and understanding of those whom one 
meets in life. It is written with a kindly 
spirit and with a desire to get behind the 
surface manifestations of personal, social, 
political, national and even international 
conduct. 

“Modern psychology, then, goes below 
the surface for new facts as to the way the 
mind works. It is radical in the sense of 
finding out what are the real forces behind 
civilization, beneath the formulated mo- 
tives of men, deeper altogether than the 
generally accepted ethical and religious 
creeds. In that sense, of course, it is bio- 
logical. If evolution worked simply, 
shedding and superseding its past alto- 
gether, the difficulties of life would not be 
what they are. Our problems arise from 
the fact that we carry our past along with 
us, and our past is affecting us continually 
—not only our past memories and past ac- 
quisitions, but our more primitive inherited 
mental tendencies.”’ 

There is an instructive chapter on ‘‘The 
Psychology of Peace and War’ which is 
well worth reading, by all who would under- 
stand why intelligent nations are bent on 
destroying each other, when as individuals 
they would shrink from harming one 
another. 

“Tt is only within the last twenty years 
that we have begun to get the facts and in 
the right context. Those of us who have 
spent time analyzing patients, and reach- 
ing deeply into their minds, are really sur- 
prised that things—for the mass of man- 
kind—go on as well as they do.” 

He quotes a long talk which he had with 
C. G. Jung, of Zurich, who said: ‘You 
know civilization is a thin veneer. Look at 
the Messina earthquake and what hap- 
pened then under stress and strain.” 
This was before the last war, and then, 
with prophetic insight, he said, “If a con- 
flagration occurs anything may happen. 
Civilization itself may break down.’ 

- “These are platitudes now. And like 
patriotism they are not enough. Not 
enough certainly for understanding and 
explanation. What the psychologist now 
realizes is that beneath fear and the out- 
ward manifestations of war hysteria, as 
promoters of war, are greed and the aggres- 
sive impulses of man, individually and in 
the mass. We do see now that the motives 


of the unconscious mind determine our 
actions more, much more, than does the 
conscious mind, and in war and in all mass 
movements no less than in individual 
mental sicknesses.”’ 

It is a book to be read by every intelli- 
gent, thinking person, and especially by 
ministers, physicians and all those who 
have the guidance of our country, that 
we may know and understand the cur- 
rents of thought as presented to us in the 
press, books and speech of our fellows. 

1 take, Vie 


* * 


The University Pastorate 


The Church Follows Its Students. 
By Clarence Prouty Shedd. (Yale 
University Press.) 


Until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the Church, or rather the de- 
nominations, had no occasion to follow 
students upon the campus, for the simple 
reason that, up to that time, our colleges 
were founded and maintained by denomi- 
national bodies. For the most part, 
students at these colleges were considered 
as youthful members of the religious group 
which sponsored the college, and thus there 
was no student problem. 

But with the rise of the tax-supported 
state universities there appeared great 
numbers of students for whom obviously 
no special religious culture could be pro- 
vided. In the early years of this develop- 
ment, certain farseeing churchmen became 
aware of this situation and attempted to 
lead their denominational bodies into a 
like awareness. The response to these 
appeals was discouraging. When financial 
support for such needy work was pro- 
posed, the most formidable opposition 
came from the presidents of the denomina- 
tional colleges, who naturally fought any 
movement which might threaten a cur- 
tailment of their special allotments. 

In the meantime the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. flourished upon the cam- 
puses of the state universities. About 1900 
the Church at last was impressed by the 
fact that ever-increasing numbers of stu- 
dents were flocking to the state univer- 
sities, that in all such situations the stu- 
dent body had become so numerous as to 
be beyond the capacities of the Christian 
Associations and the local churches. The 
evangelical denominations became con- 
vineed that a most important missionary 
field had grown up under their very noses. 
If they were to retain their hold upon their 
college youth something had to be done. 
This book records the attempts of the 
several church groups to develop a worth- 
while ministry toward state university 
students. The errors as well as the suc- 
cesses are mentioned. While of necessity 
the larger denominations are given most 
space, full justice is awarded the Unitarian 
student work in Greater Boston under the 


able direction of Rev. William H. Gysan, 
and to the financial support rendered by 
the Universalists of New Hampshire toward 
the united student program at their state 
university. 

Out of the years of labor and experi- 
mentation has evolved a new type of 
ministry, the university pastorate. The 
university pastor, be he Catholic, Protes- 
tant or Jewish, must have behind him 
such academic training as will assure him 
the intellectual respect of students and 
faculty. Primarily he is not a preacher. 
Most of his work is truly pastoral, coun- 
seling individual students in regard to their 
peculiar religious perplexities, advising 
them as to choice of vocation, sponsoring 
worship and discussion programs, provid- 
ing facilities for freedom of utterance upon 
campus and social issues. Evidence is 
cited to show that the university pastorate 
is not merely a transient phase in the 
training of the parish minister. Rather 
is it a special field with as much possibility 
of tenure in one place, and years of service 
in the whole field, as could be found in any 
church ministry. The Presbyterian Church 
U. 8. A. and the Northern Baptists are 
leaders in their support of the university 
pastorate. 

The writer frankly states that the pro- 
gram is not yet complete. Many problems 
yet exist, many are appearing. One in- 
stance—how far shall student Christian 
groups go in their co-operation with radical 
non-Christian campus organizations toward 
the attainment of common ends? Again, 
what assurance is there that students who 
have been active in university religious 
movements will assume positions of re- 
sponsibility in their home churches after 
graduation? 

In a way, this book alarms me. In all 
this great work we Universalists and 
Unitarians play so small a part. It seems 
that we cannot endow university pastor- 
ates, but we had better wake up and look 
after our own young people in the state 
universities if we expect to have them with 
us in the years to come. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* Ok 
The Larger Responsibility 


Religion Functioning Socially. A 
Symposium. (Federal Council: New 
York. Thirty cents; in lots of ten, 
$2.50.) 

When the experts in any field gather in 
conference to exchange ideas, thoughts and 
experiences, the results often make weighty 
and always make worth-while reading. 
The Federal Council of Churches has 
published in reduced form the papers pre- 
sented at the 1936 and 1987 Conferences of 
Social Work. Each section is the work of 
an expert in some phase and, considering 
them as a whole, a tremendous quantity of 
experience, opinion and thought is herein 
represented. 

With man increasingly realizing his 

(Continued on page 1070) 
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A HELPFUL GUIDE 


The Use of the 
Bible with Chil- 
dren. By Ethel 
Ee Smt hea. 
(Methodist Book 
Concern. Seventy- 
five cents.) 

Here is a book 
which brings a 
reasonable consideration to the moot 
question of the use and place of the Bible 
in the curriculum of religious education. 
The first half of the book deals with general 
principles of Bible study and teaching, 
while the remainder of the book is devoted 
to the specific application of these prin- 
ciples to each age group in the church 
school. One chapter is given to each de- 
partment from the nursery to the junior. 
It is not an exhaustive study—there are 
only 135 pages in the book—however, it is 
replete with splendid and very practical 
suggestions which a teacher may amplify 
to make the study of the Bible interesting 
and virile. Excellent bibliographies are 
also given at the end of each chapter. The 
book may be regarded as a very helpful 
handbook or guide to direct the teacher in 
giving the child a progressive understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Bible as he 
grows out of the nursery age into the 
experiences of a primary and junior. 

A brief closing chapter merely hints at 
the significant fact that Bible study is not 
completed with the sixth grade but goes on 
through adolescence and adulthood. As 
the title indicates, the consideration of the 
use of the Bible in these later periods is not 
within the scope of the book. 

The book is primarily an outline for a 
study course. It is a good book, however, 
to put in the hands of parents or to use as a 
basis for discussion in parents’ groups. It 
would help to create a better understand- 
ing between the home and the church 
school as to just what modern religious 
education tries to do with the Bible. This 
book may be purchased from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Edgar R. Walker. 


* * 


AT MURRAY GROVE 


Over this week-end the Leadership 
Training Institute at Murray Grove, 
Forked River, New Jersey, will be in ses- 
sion. This is an institute for all the leaders 
in the local parish work, and the faculty is 
provided by the overhead organizations 
of the denomination. William E. Gardner, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Y. P. C. U., is Dean, while Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons represents the General Con- 
vention as leader of the three conferences 
for laymen and ministers. Rey. and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman, of Salem, Mass., will 


care for the conferences for leaders of youth 
and church school workers, respectively, 
representing the Y. P. C. U. and the 
G.S.S. A. Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn., representing the W. N. 
M. A., will be in charge of the conferences 
for church women. 

The long-remembered candlelight ser- 
vices will be held in the church at the close 
of the evening’s activities, and will be led 
by Mrs. Pullman. The Saturday evening 
program will be given over to an interpre- 
tation of motion pictures as a teaching tool 
in the local church, and will be in charge of 
Mr. Pullman. Sometime during the week- 
end a round-table discussion will be held 
in anticipation of the fall program of ‘‘The 
Church a Fellowship of Learners.” <A 
sizable display of books, charts, pictures, 
leaflets, ete., will help the local worker to 
become better acquainted with newer 
materials available to help him in his task. 

Fun and frolic will not be overlooked, 
and a happy week-end is expected. 

* * 


A NEW GUIDE TO COURSES 


Teachers and officers all over the country 
have been clamoring for a list of recom- 
mended courses for use in Universalist 
church schools. This past year we have 
been supplying them with copies of the 
guide prepared in 1936, and supplemented 
and corrected in the fall of 1937. But so 
many new books have appeared that we 
are eager to have our people know of, that 
we are preparing a new course-of-study 
guide. It should be available early in 
September, and as soon as it is ready a copy 
will be mailed to all church school super- 
intendents. This service is being rendered 
our leadership co-operatively by the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association and the 
Universalist Publishing House. There is 
no charge for the 1938 list of recommended 
texts. If you are not a superintendent and 
would like to receive a copy, write for one. 

* * 


UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE 


From September, 1938, through Janu- 
ary, 1939, the International Journal of 
Religious Education, to which so many of 
our schools subscribe, will run a special 
series of articles by outstanding people on 
the general subject of “‘Understanding and 
Helping Others.” In the September issue 
this feature will appear under the caption 
“Children’s Failures and Adult Faults,” 
written by Regina Westcott Wieman, con- 
sulting psychologist and author. October 
will bring ‘‘Are There Any Bad Children?” 
by David Seabury, psychologist. The 
November issue will tell us ‘How Conver- 
sations Help,’’ according to Charles T. 
Holman of Chicogo Divinity School, while 
December presents ‘Co-operation the 
Secret of Happy Usefulness,” by Nita M. 
Arnold, a practicing psychiatrist. The 


final article will appear in the January 
number and will be ‘‘Conversion and Men- 
tal Health,” by Dr. Anton T. Boisen, for 
fifteen years chaplain in institutions for the 
mentally ill, and member of the staff of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Those who do not already subscribe to 
the Journal may secure this series of five 
issues for fifty cents. Order from the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

* * 


MISSING! 


Every year we send many books to the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, for the help of delegates. 
Faculty members give assignments with 
their daily lectures, or refer to countless 
books with which the average church 
school worker should be familiar. Our 
Loan Library shelves are stripped of their 
best books, and they are carefully listed, 
labeled, packed, and transported to Ferry 
Beach. 

During the week they are used, and used 
heavily. Sometimes students ask to take 
certain books home with them for longer 
reading or closer study. The rest are 
checked, packed, and returned to the office. 

Sometimes, some of them do not come 
back. Eager students, searching fran- 
tically, finally find the book they need, at a 
late hour, and do not check it out. Others 
leave them in their rooms, and soon they 
are covered with other things, and are lost 
to sight. Something like this has happened 
to our new library copy of Ernest Chave’s 
‘Personality Development in Children.” 
It was our only copy. We are also lacking 
several workbooks in the Closely Graded 
Intermediate series—large dark blue note- 
books. 

You who read these lines, and were at 
the Institute this summer, will you not 
look over your materials and see if by 
chance you can help us locate these books? 
There are many teachers coming to us in 
the next few weeks needing the help that 
these books can give them. Please return 
them to the General Sunday School 
Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* * 


PLEASE NOTE! 


Schools using the Primary lessons of the 
Closely Graded Series have already been 
reminded that this material has all been 
rewritten, so new material for both teacher 
and pupil will need to be ordered for the 
quarter starting October first. Many 
workers like to look over new material 
before they purchase, but unfortunately 
this particular material will not be off the 
press until middle or late September. So 
we cannot accommodate you if you seek 
to borrow it. Better enter your order for 
a single copy with the Publishing House, 
and then you will receive it just as soon as 
it comes from the press. og 
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Among Our Churches | 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


HE rural parish at Andover sets an 
example of book circulation. The 
card index with 600 titles is up to date, a 
constantly increasing amount of material 
is becoming available. The church at 
Burlington gave the nucleus through the 
Convention Superintendent, who carried 
several boxes in his car. The community 
young people’s society held its annual 
supper and social at Grange hall, July 8, 
with Rev. Frederick Knox, Baptist church, 
Chester, as the speaker. 

Miss Sarah M. Wyman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned W. Wyman of Athens, 
was married to Edward H. Lake of Graf- 
ton, at Athens, July 5, Revs. Henry P. 
Sweet and Robert L. Weis officiating. 

Rey. and Mrs. L. G. Williams of Barre, 
and family, have been at their summer 
home in Cady’s Mills, near Morrisville, 
since the last of June. Mr. Williams had 
charge of the camp-fire ceremony at the 
Boy Scout Camporee, Lake Memphre- 
magog, Newport, June 25. 

United church services at Bellows Falls 
began in the Universalist edifice June 26, 
the July meetings being in union with the 
Baptist church. Dr. Lorimer was the 
speaker the last two Sundays. Rev. H. M. 
Campbell spent part of his vacation in 
Stowe. Rev. E. E. Marggraf is at Hart- 
land for the summer. Wm. C. Jewett, 
Convention trustee, a trustee and long 
time chairman of the executive committee 
of the Kurn Hattin Homes, has been 
chosen field representative for that New 
England social center. 

Unity Circle at Bethel was entertained 
July 6 by Mrs. J. A. Graham. Over 100 
attended the lawn party given by Rey. 
and Mrs. W. C. Harvey July 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Sargent of Brat- 
tleboro celebrated their golden wedding 
July 18. They were married by Rev. 
Thomas W. Illman. Mr. Sargent is presi- 
dent of All Souls Church. Mrs. Sargent 
was formerly president both of the Mis- 
sion Circle and the Ladies’ Circle. Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt held his last service before 
vacation, July 31. 

Rev. S. E. Myers of Burlington left for 
an extended trip early in July. The 
church is open daily through the summer 
from nine to five. 
| Miss Alice Heald of Chester, teacher at 
Bethel, sailed for Europe the last of June, 
Mor study in France. Miss Margaret 
Heald, Middlebury College student, is 
active in the musical circles of the uni- 
versity. Gardner W. Waterman was 
lected secretary of the Vermont Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, at the annual 
eeting in Barre, June 27-28. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
preacher at Danby Four Corners July 
at the afternoon centennial of the 
“Universalist Meetinghouse.’”’ There was 


the largest attendance of any local meet- 
ing for several years. Different denomina- 
tions use the building, which was begun 
in 1838, and dedicated in 1840 by Rev. 
Edward Brown, a Universalist minister. 
The stockholders of the society included 
Friends. 

James M. Angell has been chosen clerk 
of the Union Religious Society at East 
Brookfield. 

Rey. John Warman, of Uniontown, 
Penn., is summer minister for East Calais. 

Summer services at the Brick Church, 
East Montpelier Village, were begun July 
10 by Rev. D. Stanley Rawson of Framing- 
ham, Mass. After the first service it was 
arranged that meetings here be at eleven 
a.m. and at North Montpelier at ten a. m. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Banister of East 
Randolph celebrated their golden wedding 
June 25. 

Don C. Hawkins’ funeral was held at the 
church in Felchville, July 8. He was born 
March 6, 1855. He and his wife, Lizzie 
(Cram), celebrated their golden wedding 
at the Universalist hall six years ago. Rev. 
F. H. Miller preached here May 15 and 
Dr. H. L. Canfield July 10. 

A service was held at Guilford Center, 
Sunday afternoon, July 31, with Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward as the preacher. The 
church edifice was painted the last week of 
July. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Hartland Four Corners, 
Sunday morning, July 3. His subject was 
“The Paramount Duty of Keeping Patriot- 
ism Free from Fascist Evils.” Rev. 
S. G. Spear preached July 10 and 17. 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White, one of the general 
secretaries of the Congregational Church, 
preached July 31 on “The Religious Life 
of Japan.” Rev. William M. Forkell 
preached in the evening, July 17, at St. 
James Methodist Church, Proctorsville. 
He spoke June 26 at Weathersfield Bow, 
and at Camp Quinnibeck, Lake Fairlee, 
and spoke June 28 at Chesterton, N. Y. 
He exchanged pulpits, June 19, with Rev. 
H. M. Campbell. A. E. Russell, formerly 
minister in our fellowship, and member of 
the Convention church, preached recently 
in the Baptist church of Rutland. 

The last four Sunday evenings of July 
the Convention Superintendent preached 
at Huntingville, Que. Mrs. Willis A. 
Hunting, for many years organist in the 
church, is recovering from an illness of 
nearly a year. Her niece, Miss Ruth E. 
Hunting, has substituted for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Hager have re- 
turned to Jacksonville after a winter spent 
in California. Mrs. Eula Weston Palmer, 
West Brattleboro, spoke at the young 
people’s forum June 12. Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson, native of this place and visitor 
here, preached in the Baptist Community 


Church, Whitingham, July 24, for Rev. 
Lucie Freeman. Mr. and Mrs. Stetson, 
and family, have been guests of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Stetson, and 
of their aunt, Mrs. Helen Sheldon, at 
Laurel Lake. They took Jean Stetson, 
and three girls from Middleport, N. Y., to 
Ferry Beach summer meetings. 

There was a large attendance at the 
service in the Union Church, Massawippi, 
Que., Sunday afternoon, July 31, when 
the Convention Superintendent preached 
the sermon. 

Loriman P. Brigham is thenew moderator 
of the Montpelier parish. George Almon 
died the first of July at La Mesa, Calif. 
He was born at Northfield, Vt., July 21, 
1868, the son of Joseph and Margaret 
Jane Almon. He was a member of the 
Universalist church here. 

Rev. W. J. Metz of Morrisville has 
spent his vacation at various parts of New 
York and New England. He preached 
July 3 on “True Patriotism.” Leon and 
Ralph Booth of the family of Dr. Isaac P. 
Booth, one time minister here, were in 
town recently from Stafford Springs, Conn, 

The union services of the Methodist and 
United Churches at Northfield, July 3 to 
24, inclusively, were held at the latter 
church, Rev. G. H. Howes preaching. 
Mrs. Emily Stebbins Baldwin, wife of 
Charles Baldwin, died June 13, 1938, at 
Barton. She was for many years organist 
for the Universalist church here. Prof. 
K. R. B. Flint, who has had a slow recovery 
from a very serious illness, is spending the 
summer at Lake Dunmore. Prof. Arthur 
W. Peach of the English department at 
Norwich, was chairman of a conference at 
a regional meeting of the New England 
State Library Associations in Manchester, 
Aug. 18. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at North Hatley, Que., July 
10, 24 and 31. Rev. Robert Lewis Weis 
exchanged pulpits June 19 with Rev. Mr. 
Gillingham of the United Church of Ayer’s 
Cliff, Que. 

Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, summer 
minister at North Montpelier, preached 
July 10 on “Quantity vs. Quality Produc- 
tion.””’ Mr. Rawson attended some of the 
meetings at Ferry Beach. 

Henry C. Bartlett of Orleans, member 
of our Convention Church and an active 
influence for religious liberalism in As- 
sociations and in various other meetings, 
was the subject of a lengthy write-up in 
the Burlington Daily Free Press, for his 
Americanization and civics classes, under 
WPA sponsorship, in Orleans, Newport, 
Brownington, Irasburgh and North Troy. 
The Barre Daily Times and the Bennington 
Daily Banner had shorter articles. 

The offices of Goddard Junior College, 
incorporated as ‘‘a Vermont school for 
living,’’ opened at Plainfield July 7, at 
Greatwood Farm, formerly the estate of 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Martin. The ad- 
ministration building, with its small tower, 
fronts on a lawn in the center of the group 
of college buildings. The State Fish and 
Game Department is co-operating with the 
college in developing its new course in 
recreational biology. The Vermont Handi- 
craft Guild was organized in town, July 7, 
to promote arts and crafts in the state, with 
Mrs. Marjorie Martin Johnson, new mem- 
ber of our Convention Church, as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Maude G. Whitcomb, 
Springfield, as treasurer. 

Rev. -W. R. Blackmer preached July 10, 
at Richmond, his annual sermon to the 
junior boys and girls, his subject being 
“Little-Things.” Rev. Scott F. Cooley, 
Hinesburg, preached July 3. 

There is rejoicing in the home, church 
and larger circle, over the birth of a son 
July 18, 1937, at Rutland Hospital, to Rev. 
and Mrs. John Queen Parkhurst. The 
young man’s name is Henry Adams Park- 
hurst. Mrs. Bertha B. Stratton, widow of 
Rey. Thomas Stratton, died here June 20, 
1938. She was born Jan. 24, 1862, at 
Linesville, Penn., daughter of James R. 
and Belle (Brooks) Barackman. She was 
an active and devoted member of the 
church, former president of the Vermont 
and Quebec W. U. M. A. and president of 
the local Mission Circle. 

Dr. H. F. Fister began summer services 
at South Strafford July 3, with a sermon 
on “The United States Constitution, a 
Holy Document.” He spoke at Temple 
Lodge, No. 48, F. and A. M., July 13. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Luther Riley Robinson of Monroe, 
Wis., will address the Pope County Re- 
union in Metropolis, Ill., on Sept. 4. 


Miss Vesta Keach of Table Grove, IIl., 
has accepted a position as teacher of Eng- 
lish in Galesburg Senior High School. 


Rev. and Mrs. William G. Schneider, 
Miss Marjorie Schneider and Miss Carol 
Frolich of North Olmsted, Ohio, called 
at Headquarters Aug. 25. 


Rey. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp spent the 
night at the Little Hill Farm in Beards 
Hollow, N. Y., Aug. 24 as guests of Dr. 
and Mrs. van Schaick. They were on 
their way to Herkimer to visit Mr. Kapp’s 
mother, and to Rochester, their new 
parish, to find a house. 


Mr. Leslie F. Mowry, assistant treas- 
urer of the Narragansett Electric Co. and 
a member of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I., and Mrs. Mowry, while 
on a motor trip, stopped recently at Beards 
Hollow, N. Y., to visit the Little Hill 
Farm. 


Maine 


Readfield—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
summer pastor. Summer services are 
being held every Sunday up to and includ- 
ing Sept. 11. The church service is held at 


Mrs. Fister took the junior choir girls to 
Fairlee Lake July 20. 

Following up planning of the Conven- 
tion Superintendent, Rev. D. T. Yoder 
held services at South Woodstock July 
10, 17, 24 and 31. The Social Circle en- 
tertained the Woodstock Mission Circle 
July 7. Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. Cornish of 
Cambridge, Mass., were recent guests in 
town. e 

Rev. D. T. Yoder preached at Stock- 
bridge, July 31. The Convention Super- 
intendent preached June 5, 19 and July 17. 

Frederick Billings, St. Louis, Mo., was 
the speaker at Stowe, July 10. 

Rev. Richard B. Gibbs commenced his 
summer ministry at Washington July 3. 

Summer services were begun at Wil- 
mington July 10 by Dr. Flint M. Bissell. 

Rev. F. P. Daniels of Windsor had 
charge of the drive for funds for the Wind- 
sor Hospital, reporting at the meeting of 
July 28. Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., spoke to the local Rotary Club 
July 19. 

Rev. J. L. Dowson preached at Wood- 
stock July 10 on “The Spirit Behind the 
Words,” Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of 
Cambridge, Mass., July 17 on “The Re- 
ligious Solution of the Issues of Democracy, 
or Facing Issues Religiously,’’ Dr. A. C. 
Dieffenbach July 24 on ‘‘What a Year 
May Bring Forth,” and Dr. H. L. Can- 
field, July 31, on ‘‘Liberals, Ancient and 
Modern.”’ Dr. R. C. Dexter was a recent 
visitor here. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


ten a. m. with a Sunday school class for 
adults at eleven. The Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle is meeting regularly with good 
attendance. A two weeks union vacation 
school has been held, with the pastor and 
his wife assisting. This church suffered a 
great loss in the recent death of one of its 
most interested and loyal workers, Miss 
Eva C. Smith. At the age of seventy- 
three, death came suddenly. Services were 
held Aug. 18, conducted by the pastor. 


New York 

Ellisburg—Rev. Charles A. Wyman of 
Oneonta spent his vacation here, and 
opened the Universalist church for four 
services, at the request of the members. 
The attendance was exceptionally good. 
Mr. Wyman was student pastor here for 
three years, and the church has not been 
opened since until this year. 

* * 
RADIO BROADCASTS 

On four afternoons during the Conven- 
tion in Portsmouth, N. H., the local radio 
station WHEB has allotted it four half- 
hour broadcasting periods. On each of 
these four days there will be outstanding 
speakers. If you can’t attend the con- 
vention sessions, tune in to WHEB 
(Portsmouth, N. H.), 740  kilocycles, 
Sept. 9, 10, 11, 12, at 4 to 4.30. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Oak Park, IIl., Universalist church. 

Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy is minister of 
the West Somerville, Mass., Universalist 
church. 

Rev. James W. McKnight is minister of 
the Avon, Ill., Universalist church. 

Harold S. Davis is a Boston lawyer, a 
member of the Old South (Congregational) 
Church. 

Rufus B. McCall of Pensacola, Fla., is 
treasurer of the Southern Liberal Young 
People’s Federation. 

* ok 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting of the Lower Wabash 
Association in Little Hickory Church, 
Aug. 13 and 14, Rev. Edward M. Minor 
was elected president, Rev. Wm. D. Har- 
rington vice-president, Mrs. Nora Cook 
second vice-president, Mrs. Cora Hartley 
secretary, and John J. Baumgartner 
treasurer. 

Addresses were given by Dr. Frank D. 
Adams and Rey. Helen F. Adams of Oak 
Park. 

* * 
INSTALLATION SERVICE FOR 
DR. CUMMINS 


Dr. Robert Cummins will be formally 
installed as General Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches on Tuesday evening, 
October 18, at the First Parish Church in 
Malden, Universalist. Detailed announce- 
ment regarding the service will be given 
later. 

a Ok 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1067) 
personal responsibility for his brother, and 
awakening to the fact that only his action 
in concert with his fellows will improve 
society and bring about God’s Kingdom, 
such material as this, sometimes a bit 
technical, becomes almost compulsory 
study. One writer likens the work now 
necessary with that of the Seventy who 
went out to spread Jesus’ gospel,—first, 
planning, then surveying the needs, as- 
signing workers to each field and, upon 
their return, evaluating their work to dis- 
cover wherein lay the advancement. 

The ever-strengthening conviction that 
the church must be the bulwark of social 
action, with its ministry trained and its 
laymen cognizant of their places, is re- 
peatedly stressed. The reader can get a 
picture of what our churches are trying 
to accomplish, and may, we hope, get an 
inspiration to assist in its acomplishment. 

F.W.S. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Charles Fisher Blake 


Jessie Dockstader Blake, wife of Charles Fisher 
Blake, died July 23, at her summer home, Temple 
Pines, Temple, N. H. She is survived by her husband 
and her son, Theodore Dockstader Blake. Funeral — 
services were held at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, July 27, at eleven a. m. 

Mrs. Blake came from a prominent Universalist — 
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family long connected with New York City. She 
was a daughter of Theodore Dockstader and a grand- 
daughter of George Dockstader. Her father’s sister 
was Mrs. Washington L. Cooper, who was for long 
years a prominent member of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity and who was a generous benefactor 
of many Universalist churches and auxiliaries. 

Mrs. Blake had a charming personality and will be 
missed by a wide circle of friends. 


F. Ellwood Briggs 


F. Ellwood Briggs, a retired auditor of the New 
York Central Railroad and a prominent member of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
died Wednesday, July 13, while on a vacation at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Funeral services were 
held in the Church of the Divine Paternity at 2.30, 
July 15. 

Mr. Briggs retired in 1928, after more than forty 
years service with the New York Central Railroad. 
He was a trustee of his church, a trustee of the 
Walter Scott Free Industrial School for Crippled 
Children, for which his wife has done valiant work, 
and a member of the advisory board of the Chapin 
Home, of which Mrs. Briggs is a trustee. 

His wife, Ella Loutrel Briggs, and his only son, 
Loutrel, survive him. His son is a landscape architect 
in Charleston, S. C., and is a lecturer of note. 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual conventions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, Oct. 3-6. The 
State Sunday School Association will begin its annual 
sessions on Monday afternoon, Oct. 3, ending on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet. The annual ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid will be held on Wednesday with 
the Friendship Luncheon at the noon hour. The 
annual Ministers’ Meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
begin with the occasional sermon by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. The sessions will close with 
the Convention banquet in Hotel Martin. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ee 
W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 

The forty-fourth annual sessions of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the Universalist church at Biddeford, Maine, 
on Sept. 19, 1938. 

The meeting is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before it. 

For reservation address Mrs. Herbert S. Brayton, 
45 South Street, Biddeford, Maine. 

Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
ae 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
MINNESOTA 

The 73d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Universalist 
church in Rochester, Minn., Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 6 and 7, 1938. Session begins at 10.45 Thursday 
a. m. for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
come before the Convention. 

The Universalist auxiliaries will meet on the same 
day. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
CE: 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 

The 33d annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Red 
Hill Church Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 1938, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come before it. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
sy eS 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 22-25. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, —— October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2, 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
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This design can be used for any grade in 
any school, anywhere. A Bible text will be 
found on the design side and a general in- 
vitation is printed on the address side. 

Price $1.25 per 100 
Sold in any quantity 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 
Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Useful to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


COLLEGE 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions «4 « Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day +** College founded by Universalists ++» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling 

“Did you ever hear anything so per- 
fectly wonderful?” exclaimed daughter as 
the radio ground out the last notes of the 
latest thing in jazz. 

“No,” replied dad. “TI can’t say I have, 
although I once heard a collision between a 
truck load of empty milk cans and a freight 
car filled with live ducks.’’—Exchange. 

* * 


Mrs. O’Jawsh: “Well, Mrs. Murphy, I’m 
glad to see you. How did you like your 
trip abroad this summer?” 

Mrs. Murphy: “‘Well, I liked Paris, Lon- 
don and Rome, but the best part of the 
whole thing was the trip over. Don’t miss 
that, whatever you do, if you ever go to 
Europe.”’—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

“T looked up to the mountains,” he 
shouted, ‘“‘and I said, ‘Mighty as you are, 
you will be destroyed; but my soul will 
not.’ I gazed at the ocean and cried, ‘Vast 
as you are, you will eventually dry up, but 
not I.” 

And then he wondered why his hearers 
smiled.—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 


Woman applying for citizenship papers 
in Ohio was asked, “How is the Constitu- 
tion changed in a republican form of gov- 
ernment?” 

“By the Democrats,” she said, and was 
given 100 on that one.—Macon Telegraph. 
*x * 

Suitor: “Please marry me, Margaret.” 

Actress: ‘‘I’ll marry you on one condi- 
tion. You’ve got to let me continue with 
my career.”’ 

“Tet you? I’m depending on it!’— 
Pearson's Weekly. 

* * 

“Pye been thinking it over,” said the 

husband, ‘“‘and I’ve decided to agree with 


you.” 

“That won’t do you any good,” said 
his wife. “I’ve changed my mind.’’— 
Exchange. 


* * 


Woman (telephoning): ‘I’m asking for 
more electricity over here, do you under- 
stand?” 

Answering Voice: ‘Certainly, ma’am, 
more power to you.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Unsympathetic Mother: “Why didn’t 
you come and ask me first if you wanted to 
go fishing?” 

Sobbing Small Son: ‘Because I wanted 
to go fishing.’”’—Montreal Star. 

ok * 

Small Son (to father): ‘You never know 
where you are with women, do you, Dad? 
Mummy says I’m too big to cry, and then 
she says I’m too small to sit up late.”’— 
Safe Driver. 

co * 

A Council Bluffs grandmother has an- 
nounced that she cannot raise flowers and 
her two-year-old grandson in the same 
yard.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


New England Guide Books . .. . 


Now Is the Time for 
BOOKS 


Trending into Maine . . - + + - $4.00 
Kenneth Roberts 


The Citadel oe. See ae 2.50 
A. J. Cronin 


The Yearling#* 2. Ae 2.73 
Margaret K. Rawlings 


Action at Aquila . . . - + + - 2.50 
Hervey Allen 


Suite 2.00 


On Gilbert Head (Maine Days) 
Elizabeth Etnier 


The Self You Have to Live With . . 1.75 
Winfred Rhoades | 


For the Younger Readers 
Child’s Grace 2° 24h > |. ee 


Ernest Claxton 


Illustrated by Harold Burdekin 


A Summer Book for the Family 
10c., plus postage 3c. | 


(Similar to the Lenten Booklet | 


“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls”) 


Order from 
The Universalist Publishing House : 


16 Beacon Street “t+ “t- Boston, Massachusetts _ jij 
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